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PREFACE. 

As a prelude to the following pages^ I 
wish to say a very few words concerning 
their dissimilarity to any of my former 
publications. I widh most distinctly and 
emphatically to state that I have not adopted 
this graver style with a view of increasing 
my popularity as a writer of fiction, and 
whether such an effect be produced or not, 
I shall equally rejoice in having followed 
the dictates of my conscience, which sug- 
gested to me that I might lay out the small 
talent I possess, to greater advantage 
than I have hitherto done. For, however 
allowable it may be to write simply for the 
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amusement of our readers^ (and this is a 
question I will not here discuss) it is surely 
better to aim at something* higher than mere 
amusement ; and incumbent, I think, upon 
us all, to impart, from our poor and scanty 
stock of knowledg'e, the very best that we 
possess. Now this is just what I have 
soug-ht to do in the following" pages, for 
althoug-h the incidents and the characters 
are for the most part fictitious — the feelings 
described, and the truths set forth, are things 
of solemn reality, the first being drawn 
from the experience of the human heart, 
the last from that Holy and inspired volume 
which is able, with the blessing of God, to 
make us all ^^ wise unto salvation.^ 



RUTH EARNLEY. 



CHAPTER L 



In some minds the most trivial impressions 
of childhood are indelible ; even amidst the 
strange and confused mass of associations 
that the heart gathers as the years silently 
increase — the years of mingled joy and sad- 
ness that come to all —the early and gentle 
footprints of the great teacher ^^ Experience/' 
remain as distinctly traced on the clear page 
of memory as if no less courteous guests had 
ever sought in later days to efface with 
heavier footed tread their soft and shadowy 
outline. 

There was a time— a long, long, weary 
time — when I loved not the remembrances of 
my own childhood, when they rose up, every 
one, as bitter and accusing witnesses against 
me, and thundered in my ear the alarming 
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denunciation pronounced ag'ainst those who 
have known the truth and obeyed it not. 

Yet I was generally considered a very 
good, docile, and affectionate child, and cer- 
tain it is that neither of my parents, as far 
as I can remember, ever addressed a single 
word of serious reproof to me during the 
whole time I was subject to their authority 
and control. 

My father once spoke to me of the day of 
my birth, of the deep, deep, nameless joy 
with which he and my mother had pressed 
to their hearts their fii'st bom child, the 
young immortal whom God in His bounty 
had given them to train for Heaven, and of 
the fervent prayers they had together offered 
up for the bestowment of all spiritual bless- 
ings, beginning with the one ^^ unspeakable 
gift'' on the yet unconscious but precious 
object of their hopes and love. 

^^ j^nd more than this, Ruth,'' continued 
my father, as he recalled, with a view to my 
improvement, this (to him) most solemn and 
interesting time, "for we prayed that, in 
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the event of the false world alluring' and 
dazzling your young" eyes to the exclusion of 
the cross of Christ, He whose name is Love 
would break every earthly reed on which 
you leaned, would cause you to pass under 
the rod, would force you, by any means, to 
bring" your heart for healing* to that gracious 
Saviour who has said — and oh, my dearest 
child, let us lift our very souls in gratitude 
for the precious words ! — ^ Come unto me aB 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest/ '' 

If the Bible itself did not emphatically 
declare that ^^the natural heart is enmity 
ag'ainst God,'^ I might be induced to marvel 
greatly at my own early opposition to those 
blessed truths which wore so gentle and 
inviting an aspect in the dear home where 
they were first preached to me. I saw there 
that religion went hand in hand with the 
sweetest cheerfulness, the most polished re- 
finement, the tenderest afiection, and a 
charity of which it might truly be said, in 
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the Apostle^s words, ^^ It hopeth all things 
believeth all thing's, thinketh no evil !'' 

And yet I loved it not. 

What was it that I did not love, and 
could not or would not obey ? 

You shall listen to a conversation I held 
with my mother when I was about nine 
years old. I had been reading* to her a 
portion from the Word of God, and as I 
finished and laid down the book, I said : — 

^^ Mama, do you think it can be so very 
nice for the people in Heaven to sing* psalms 
all day and all night j don't you fancy they 
must get tired sometimes?'' 

^^ My own dear Ruth,'' was the gentle yet 
most grave reply, " I do think that if God re- 
quired it of us, it would be very nice to sing 
psalms all day and all night ; because I am 
perfectly sure He will appoint us those 
duties which will conduce in the most 
eminent degree to our eternal happiness, but 
I am not aware of any Scriptural authority 
for concluding that this will be our only 
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occupation. I imagine myself that we shall 
have iuU and constant employment in the 
fiervice of our gracious Father, and that 
love, pure, glowing, ardent love to Christ 
(whom we shall then see face to face) will 
be our strongest feeling — a wellspring of joy 
continually overflowing our ransomed souls/^ 

^^ But, mama, it is so diflScult to be good 
in the way the Bible says we should bej I 
don't think there would be a great many 
people in Heaven if God required so very 
much of us, I mean if He was particular 
about every little thing/' 

^^Do you .then dispute the truth of the 
Bible, Ruth ?" asked my mother, with in- 
creasing gravity, as she laid her hand 
revereDtially and lovingly on the sacred 
volume before her. 

^^ Oh no, mama," I replied quickly, ^^ only 
we can't do more than we can, you know." 

^^ Can't you give your heart to God, Ruth ? 
That is the command — ^ My son, give me 
thine heart !' " 

^^ Ah, but that isn't all j we have to take 
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up our cross daily, to deny ourselves in 
every possible way, to set Christ as our 
example continually before us, and to try to 
do every thing as He did it. This isn't so 
very easy, is it mama ?" 

^^No, my child, and not only is it far 
from easy, it is impossible if we begin at the 
wrong end, and endeavour to take Christ for 
our example befoi*e we have taken Him as 
our surety. Herein is the great doctrine of 
the Gospel, Ruth, which I have often before 
attempted to make clear to you. Do you 
not yet understand it fuUy, love ?" 

I understood it in part, suflSciently to feel 
my corrupt nature rising proudly against it, 
but not sufficiently to clothe my vague ideas 
in language j and my dear mother, seeing I 
hesitated, began once again to set the mar- 
vellous truth in plain and simple terms before 
me. 

^^ Well, mama/' I said, when she ceased 
speaking, and was looking anxiously into 
my face to discover the effect of her words, 
^^ but after all, what great difference does it 
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tnake^ since obedience to the law must be 
rendered, whether we render it before or 
after we learn to love Jesus Chrisf 

^^ Would it make no difference to you, 
Ruth, whether you obeyed a perfect stranger 
who treated you with the most cruel severity, 
or your own mother to whom you are dearer 
than every thing else on earth V^ 

^' Oh yes, yes ; I could not obey one who 
was harsh and unkind to me ; I would rather 
die a great deal/' 

" Very well, then, can't you see how much 
easier and pleasanter it is to obey the com- 
mands of Christ after we belong to Him, 
than it could possibly be before ?'' 

^^ But do you mean that before we belong 
to Him, Jesus is like a severe and cruel 
stranger, such as you spoke of just now V^ 

'^ No, my child, but the lam is, and until 
we belong to Christ we are under the law, a 
most hard and unrelenting taskmaster, who 
will never abate one jot or one tittle of his 
demands/' 

^^ But even if we do love Jesus, and really 
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belong to Him, it must be a very difficult 
thing to get to Heaven^ for it says you know, 
mama, ^ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it/'' 

^^ True, but it sa5^s also that the ways of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that 
all her paths are peace ; and what was that 
verse your father wrote in the book he gave 
you on your birthday V^ 

" I know. It was, ^ Whoso findeth me, 
findeth life/ By ^ me' is meant wisdom, is it 
not, mama ?" 

'^ Yes, my love, and the only true wisdom, 
and that to which Solomon refen'ed is the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Now one word more, Ruth, and 
then you shall go and play. Remember, 
my dearest child, that the subject on which 
we have been speaking is no light or trivial 
matter. It is a matter of all eternity, and 
those who would be saved from the wrath to 
come must serve God and renounce the world 
now, for now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation." 
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I hurried away from this conversation as 
I had done from many others of a similar 
nature, with restless and uneasy feelings. 

Vaguely as I yet understood it, I could 
not endure the humbling doctrine of the: 
cross, which my dear mother had been preach- 
ing to me. I could not bear the entire sur- 
render of myself to Christ, which the accept- 
ance of such a doctrine necessitated, and this 
was less, I think, at that time from any desire 
to accomplish my own salvation, than from a 
fear of the sacrifices and self denials which I 
knew a pilgrim's life would entail upon me. 
Young as I was there existed a mass of 
worldliness and vanity in my little heart 
that none around me suspected, and of which 
I had scarcely more notion myself, though 
it was abundantly evident to me, even then, 
'that such of my tastes and inclinations as 
were developed, clung with a remarkable 
tendrilism round the things of this present 
world. 

It is a curious study for those who watch 
even their own hearts closely, to observe how 
B 2 
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small and apparently insignificant a circum- 
stance may bring' to light, or perhaps actually 
occasion the birth in the human soul, of a 
new passion or propensity that had been 
altog'ether undreamt of before. 

Thus it was that the thoughtless remark 
of a gentleman, who once came on a visit to 
my father's house, gave birth to the first 
emotion of vanity of which I had ever been 
conscious. He said that I should grow up 
the exact image of an old family portrait 
which represented a lady attiring herself in 
a court costume, and surveying, in a mirror 
opposite to her, a countenance ^^ beautiful 
exceedingly,'^ and full oflthat winning grace 
which, even as a little child, I had always 
passionately admired. 

This picture hung in the room where we 
were accustomed to assemble for family wor- 
ship, and from the time I had been led (alas! 
how unwisely) to connect my own future 
self with my lovely ancestress, I had a new 
and most interesting occupation during that 
saored hour which would otherwise have been 
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beyond measure wearisome to a worldly and 
restless spirit^ such as mine. 

Ah, little did my dear, earnest-hearted 
parents dream, while they read and prayed 
with so much fervent devotion, that one 
among'st the silent group of listeners around 
them was decking herself, in imagination, 
with jewelled coronets, and walking in the 
broad paths of the world's high and pleasant 
places. 

Such, however, was the fact; and in the 
vain and foolish fancies of an entirely earth 
bound heart, I generally managed to put 
aside all thoughts of those solemn and eter- 
nal truths which, ''nevertheless, my mother 
with unwearied patience, endeavoured to 
impress upon my mind. And if my father 
gave less frequent utterance to his anxiety 
concerning the spiritual welfare of his only 
and beloved child, it was, simply as I believe, 
because he feared lest the constant forcing of 
a subject which had evidently at present no 
interest for me, might have a contrary effect 
to the one so ardently desired. 
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Without a doubt too^ he remembered the 
gracious promise— ^^ I will be your Grod and 
the God of yours/^ and was content to com- 
mit me for a while in unquestioning faith to 
the operations of that blessed Spirit w^ho 
worketh how and when He will. 

I have said that I generally succeeded, 
amidst the numerous trifles that engrossed 
my time and filled my hearty to banish all 
thoughts of a disquieting nature ; but some- 
how or other, events would frequently occur 
around us which forced me, in spite of my- 
self, to remember with trembling awe those 
solemn words — " What shall* it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
souir 

One of these events, I shall record in the 
following chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

My mother was ill. Her health, at all 
times delicate, had suiFered severely from the 
continued heat of an unusually oppressive 
summer ; and one evening*, after I had been 
sitting" for two or three hours by her bedside, 
she told me to fetch my bonnet and go down 
to the village, to see how Jane Morley was 
getting on. 

This was a poor girl who had been for a 
long time in a decline, and to whom my 
mother, when in good health herself, devoted 
a great deal of attention. I once heard her 
tell my father she feared Jane Morley was 
in a state of complete spiritual darkness ; so 
I concluded that this was the reason of her 
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frequent visits^ and I always managed^ if I 
cotdd^ to avoid accompanying' her." 

*^ Oh^ do send one of the servants, and let 
me stay with you, mama/' I pleaded on 
the present occasion. 

** No, my child/' was the firm reply, ^^ a 
walk will do you g'ood — and it is more than 
a week since I have had any news of Jane. 
You may carry her a little of that jelly 
which was made for me, if you will.'' 

This reconciled me in a great measure to 
the visit. I was very fond of taking* things 
to the poor ; so I hastened to dress myself 
and with a small basket on my arm, set 
forth in excellent spirits to perform my mo-* 
ther's bidding*. 

The cottage to which I was bound stood 
at the extremity of our small village. The 
way to it led through some pleasant corn- 
fields ; and I picked a bunch of wild flowers 
as I went, thinking they might please the 
invalid. 

Arriving at the little garden gate, I saw 
Mrs. Morley standing alone in the doorway. 
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beneath a wide wooden porch^ with a Beaton 
either side. I fancied her eyes looked very 
red J and putting down my basket on one of 
the seats, I asked quickly concerning the 
health of her sick daughter. 

^^ Jane's a dying, Miss I'' said the woman, 
bursting into such a violent fit of weeping, 
that I felt too frightened either to move from 
beside her, or to say another word. 

After a few minutes, she became a little 
calmer, and managed between her sobs to 
tell me that Jane had been getting gradually 
worse for the last four days, and that now 
the doctor said she could not live above a few 
hours. ^^ Billy's gone for the minister,*' 
continued the poor mother, wiping her stream- 
ing eyes, '' for, somehow, Jenny don't seem 
quite happy like. She don't say much, but one 
can see she's restless, and not easy altogether 
in her mind." 

^' Do you think she's afraid of dying ?" I 
asked. 

'' Lawk, Miss, she had*nt a need to be. 
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Poor lamb ! she hanH never done no harm 
to anybody/^ 

^ Does she love Jesus Christ V^ I asked, 
in a low voice, feeling* very greatly inclined 
to sit down and cry heartily myself. 

^^ To be sure she do, Miss Ruth ; we all 
do in this Christian land — don't we ? Oh 
dear, yes ! Jenny's right enoug-h, as I keep 
telUng of her, if she would but think so/' 

^^Oh, how I wish mama was well, or 
that papa was at home I'' I said, earnestly, 
feeling how ill calculated J was to correct 
this poor woman's dangerous error. 

^^They couldn't do her no good now. 
Miss, she can't bear reading to —but, maybe, 
you'd like to go in and see her yourself." 

I would far rather have walked home 
barefooted ; but, as it was impossible to ex- 
press such a feeling, I only said I would do 
as Mrs. Morley liked, and showing her the 
jelly, I took it with me, and followed her to 
an inner room. 

A young sister was sitting by the bed 
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when we entered J but she immediately rose 
and went out on seeing* her mother ; and the 
latter, after stooping* to ask a question or two 
of the sick girl, and telling her that little 
Miss Euth had come to cheer her a bit, fot 
V lowed her other daughter, and thus left me 
alone with Jane. 

For a minute or so my heart beat to that 
degree, and such a strange sensation of 
faintness came over me, that I could not have 
uttered a word had my life depended upon 
it ; but when I raised my eyes and saw that 
Jane was paying no attention whatever to 
me, that she seemed indeed literally uncon- 
scious of my presence, I grew more com- 
posed; and, creeping up noiselessly to the 
bed, I laid my bunch of wild flowers, which 
by this time were rather faded, on the 
counterpane, and told her in a very low voice 
that I had gathered them for her in the fields 
as I came along. 

She did not speak, and her eyes were still 
fixed with a sort of stony gaze on a sunbeam 
that was playing on the opposite wall. 
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I waited a little whik^ and then said 
agfain^ ^^ Don't you love wild flowers, Jane?'' 

She moved restlessly in the bed, withdrew 
her eyes from the wall, and turned them for 
a moment on the flowers. 

Oh, what a look it was ! It was impossible 
not to feel the most earnest, torturing^ desire 
to relieve the anguish expressed in that poor 
girl's face ; and, without pausing to think, I 
said eagerly, 

^^ Oh, Jane, if you loved Jesus Christ, He 
would take away from you all fear of death ; 
can't you pray to Him, Jane ?" 

^^ What's the good of prajring to Him 
now?" she replied, in a voice that thrilled 
through me; "He'd know 'twas only be- 
cause I'm frightened to die ; I aint a going 
to be a hypocrite." 

" But oh ! Jane," I pleaded, " there's no 
one else can help you ; and Christ has pro- 
mised to cast out none that come unto Him. 
Has not mama often talked to you about 
these things ?" 

"Yes." 
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^^ Oh ! liow I wish she was here to talk 
to you now/^ 

^' It's too late I The minister's a coming'^ 
mother says; hut hell. do ^o good* Take 
away them flowers^ please; I hate to look 
at them/' 

I hastily g'athered my nosegfay together, 
and threw it out of the open window* 

^^ Do you think you could eat a little jelly, 
Jane ? I have brought some with me for 
you." 

^^ No, I shall never eat nothing more j it's 
all over." 

I felt that my powers of self-possession 
were fast deserting me, and began to look 
eagerly for the reappearance of Mrs. Morley. 

^^Call mother, if you want to go," said 
Jane suddenly, ^^I daresay it isn't lively 
here." 

At this moment the mother entered, and 
after teUing her daughter that the minister 
was coming down the road, she took me by 
the hand, and was leading me out of the 
room, when the sick girl exclaimed, 
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'' Miss Euth, you han't said good bye j 
we shall never meet again^ you know/' 

I turned quickly round, trembling though 
from head to foot^ and went back to the bed- 
side. 

^^ Good bye, Jane/' (My voice was now 
choking me.) 

^^Good bye, Miss— and— and (in a low 
whisper) will you tell your mama to pray 
for me. I know that God listens to the 
prayers of the righteous, and I can't pray 
for myself; my heart's like a stone, and 
always was. There go with mother now j 
I've nothin' else to say," 

The clergyman of the parish entered the 
garden as Mrs. Morley and myself went 
into the front room, so I was able to make 
my escape at once, without any further trial 
to my terribly shaken nerves. 

I wept, however, long and bitterly on my 
arrival at home, before I could give the 
least account of the scene I had witnessed ; 
and nothing, I believe, but the terror I was 
occasioning my mother by this unusual ez- 
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citement, would have enabled me to rally 
when I did, and relate to her all I had seen 
and heard. 

She was much affected, too, when my 
story was told ; and bidding* me take a book, 
and sit down quietly for half an hour, she 
turned her face to the wall and neither 
spoke nor moved duringf that time. The 
sound of her voice roused me from a very 
painful and agitating reverie into which I 
had fallen. 

^^Come here, my love, and let me see 
what you have been reading*.'' 

I had a little hymn book in my hand, but 
I had not been reading, and I said so. 

"You have been thinking, then. May I 
know what was the subject of your thoughts, 
Ruth?'' 

"I have been thinking of Jane Morley, 
mama/' 

" Poor, poor, Jane ! she is reaping now 
what she has sown — learning by bitter ex- 
perience the end of striving against the 
Spirit, and resisting the truth.'^ 
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^^ But do yoa think there is no hope for 
her, mama?^ 

^' My dearest^ let us not presume to decide 
so solemn and momentous a question. The 
word of God assures us that there is only 
one mode of salvation — faith in the atone* 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ — but who 
shall say what the Spirit may effect even at 
the eleventh hour? Thanks be unto our 
gracious God that He has revealed Himself 
as a God hearings and a God answering^ 
prayer! On this promise we must rest; 
but^ oh! my child can anything be more 
awful and terrible than the putting off of 
repentance to a dying hour?" 

My heart gave a deep toned ^^No/' to 
this question^ but I was too agitated just 
then to say a word ; and presently my 
mother took the little book out of my hand, 
and turning over the leaves, found the fol- 
lowing hymn, and bade me read it aloud : — 

Come to the Ark, come to the Ark, 

To Jesus come away ; 
The pestilence walks forth hj night. 

The arrow flies hy day. 
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Come to the Ark, — ^the waters rise. 

The waves their hillows rear ; 
While darkening clouds o'ercast the skies,— > 

Behold a refuge near ! 

Come to the Ark, all, all that weep 

Beneath a sense of sin ; 
Without — deep calleth unto deep — 

But all is peace within ! 

Come to the ark, e'er yet the flood 

Thy Ung'riqg steps oppose ; 
The door, that long has open stood. 

Is now ahout to close." 



CHAPTER III. 

Jane Mohley died ; and although I 
never asked a single question concerning her 
last moments, and my dear mother (seeing 
the effect already produced on me bj'^ what I 
had witnessed at the cottage) forbore from 
that evening to make the sUghtest allusion 
to the subject, still I could not get over the 
shock I had experienced. For the time, I 
was completely sobered ; and everything 
that had before engrossed my worldly heart, 
now lost its interest; while through each 
nerve and fibre of my being ran an assenting 
echo to the warning words — ^^ But one thing 
is needful.'^ 

Under the influence of these new feelings, 
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J became scrupulously attentive to all my 
ijutward duties ; — I read my Bible with 
praiseworthy regularity, I said long^er prayers 
4hari usual, I tried on Sunday to keep my 
«yes away from the pink bonnets of some 
young ladies who came from the neighbour- 
ing village to our church, and I made stilj 
sponger efforts to avoid during domestic 
worship looking at the beautiful lady above 
tne, whom I was said to resemble. 
• But it wouldn't do. There wasn't ja bit 
^f heart, not a grain of love in all the service 
.1 made a show of rendering. Like poor 
Jane Morley, I was frightened at the thought 
t)f living any longer without God ; but, less 
jhonest than she had been, I was willing to 
impose upon Him if I could, by feigning an 
Attachment which I was very far from feel-: 

. But a religion like this never yet produced 
happiness in any human soul ; and the secret 
uneasiness that weighed upon me soon ma* 
nifested itself in my outward aspect; so that 
jny father and mother grew alarmed about 

c 
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me, and long and many were the consulta'^ 
tions that took place as to what could be 
done to benefit my failing health. 

At length it was determined to send me 
to school y — a strange decision you will say 
for such sober, pious parents to adopt ; but 
in reality less extraordinary than may on a 
passing glance appear. 

In the first place, I was now more than 
twelve years old ; and never having had any 
other instructor than my mother, whose de* 
licacy of constitution rendered her frequently 
inadequate to the labour of tuition, I was 
unusually backward for my age. In the 
next place, the school, which had been very 
highly recommended to us, was at a small 
sea bathing town not many mUes distant from 
home, — and the sea air had been pronounced 
indispensable to my recovery. — And thirdly^ 
and lastly, the head of the establishment was 
reputed to be a lady of sincere piety, and 
had been remarkably successful in leading 
the young people under her charge to that 
fair and heavenly fold where the lambs and 
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^heep of Christ '^ go in and out, and find 
pasture/' 

I was very much pleased at the thoug'htq 
of going to school ; for independently of the 
charms of novelty, to which I was peculiarly 
alive, there was all the delightful excitement 
of new dresses, new bonnets, (I could not 
prevail on niy mother to give me a pink one 
though !) new books, and various other ar- 
ticles which I now, for the first time, had the 
happiness of possessing. 

The last evening, however, my spirits in 
some degree gave way. I saw that my 
dear mother suffered greatly in the anticipa- 
tion of parting from me ; and there was such 
a deep and touching solemnity in her manner, 
that I felt the tears every moment rushing 
to my eyes, and my heart literally everflowj- 
ing with concealed agitation. 
- Oh how my father prayed that night J how 
his firm voice trembled, as with a thrilling 
earnestness he committed his child, ^^ his 
little one,'' to the guardianship of the King 
of kings, and entreated for her that shq 
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might speedily be brought into the Ark of 
Christ, and there sheltered from all the storms 
of the evil world ! 

The prayer over, he came and encircled 
me in his arms j and when I sobbed aloud^ 
as then I could not help doing, he held me 
to his heart, called me by every endearing 
name, kissed my wet cheek with the fondest 
devotion, and bade me take comfort in the 
thought of the deep, deep love, that he and 
my mother cherished for me. 

I never knew till that night how dear I 
was to both of them. 

At length I was left alone with my 
mother ; and after a long, tearful conversa^ 
tion on the immediate subject of the ap-« 
proaching parting, she told me to bring the 
Bible and read a chapter to her before going 
to bed. 

The tenth of John was the one selected 
for the occasion ; but I read the beautiful 
words mechanically, my thoughts wandering 
all the while to twenty different objects, till 
at the conclusion of the fourth verse my 
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ttotiiep stopped me^ and beg*ged that I would 
reaid the commencement of it over again. 

^^ And when he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he g'oeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him/' 

^^ Has it ever struck you, Huth, to reflect 
on the wonderful depths of consolation con- 
teyed, in these few words, to the people of 
Godr 

^^ No, mama^ I don't think it has/' 

^^ But do you not see it now, love ? Can- 
not you appreciate the inestimable privilege 
of having a shepherd to watch over you^ 
who in all seasons of danger, difficulty, or 
temptation, will go before you as a shield, a 
divine and living shield, to ward off* the at* 
tacks of every foe ? Observe the words, — 
^ When he putteth forth his own sheep' — and 
then think for a moment of the countless 
events or situations in a Christian's life, to 
which these words may apply. Jesus may 
be said to put forth his sheep when he first 
breathes into their spirits the spark of divine 
grace, which, by its converting influence. 
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separates them from the children of the- 
world. This is the first and great putting* 
forth, arid the one that so many shrink from, 
under an apprehension of not having* strength 
to endure to the end. Oh, let them take 
these precious words to their hearts, and 
what then can make them afraid ! ^ He- 
goeth before them, and the sheep follow him/ 
^ If Christ be for us, who then shall be against 
us V But there are many other ways in 
which Jesus puts forth his 'ot^Ti sheep j and 
oHe is, my dearest Ruth, when he sends them 
for the first time into an untried world, awaj^^ 
from^ allwhohaVe hitherto loved and cherished 
them, and amongst strangers to whom at 
best they can be but objects of casual interest 
and affection. Oh, my child, think what a 
weight would be removed from your mother^s 
heart could she feel a;8sured that you were 
amongst that small but blessed flock before 
whom the Lord of lords has promised to 
go, for the purpose of preserving them from 
-^very danger V^ 

My dear mdthef paused for a moment^ 
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and buried her face between her hands. I 
could imagine why she did so ; and, utterly 
subdued by her sorrow and her love, I laid 
my head upon her shoulder, and whispered 
softly, that I would try to love Jesus, and be 
all that she could desire. 

^^ Oh, my Ruth,'' she then exclaimed with 
sudden energy ; ^^ do not speak of trying to 
love Jesus for the sake of pleasing me ! Go 
to the Cross, and learn there how Jesus has 
loved you ; learn there what love is^ and what 
love can endure^and then hold back your 
own heart if you can !'' 



CHAPTER IV- 

Early the following- morning-, my father 
and myself took our seats in the stage coach 
that ran part of the way between our village 
and the sea bathing place to which we weri^ 
bound. 

It was now the beginning of October, but 
the weather was still mild and beautiful, and 
before we had gone ten miles from home, I 
felt my spirits wonderfully reviving, and 
began once more to deck the future in all 
those bright and fairy hues, which for some 
time past had concealed themselves behind 
the gloomy shades of fear and despondency. 

My father left me to my own thoughts 
while he entered into conversation with a 
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gentleman who sat opposite to him— a very 
interesting" conversation as it appeared — for 
after awhile they hoth spoke low and ear- 
nestly, and I begfan to wonder what it could 
be all about. Once I fancied they were 
talking' of me, for the stranger (who was a 
charming looking, grey-haired old man) cast 
a quick, penetrating, yet half smiling glance 
into the corner where I was sitting, and 
presently he said in such a clear, cheerful, 
agreeable voice— still addressing my father 
— ^^ You must speak often to the King/' 

Immediately after this, he took a small 
book from his pocket, and handing it across, 
asked me whether it was a favourite of mine. 

^^ It is the Bible I'' I replied, blushing a 
good deal, and thinking he must have meant 
to show me something else. 

'^ Well, what of that V^ he continued plea- 
santly. "Are you surprised that an old 
man, who is travelling from place to place, 
should carry with him the bread of life to 
feed upon by the way V^ 

'^ No I oh no, only'' — I really did not 

Jmow what to say» 

c 2 
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" Only, only, only/'— he repeated with a 
amiling* shake of the head — '^ you can't pull 
ti copy of the same book out of your own 
pocket to shew me in return. Well, my little 
friend, if ever we meet ag-ain in this world, 
I hope the deficiency will be remedied, and 
that not only your pocket but your heart also 
may be abundantly supplied with that living 
bread which cometh down from Heaven, 
What say you — could the old man wish any 
thing better for you V^ 

'' No, Sir,'' I murmured timidl}^, seeing* 
that he waited for me to repl3% 

'' And if we never do meet again in this 
vale of tears, then may you and I stand 
amidst that blessed multitude whom no man 
can ntifthber, and join in ascribing praise and 
honour and glory unto Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever !" 

^' Amen," said my father, solemnly j and 
then he closed his eyes and leant against the 
Bide of the coach where he was sitting, while 
thfe old gentleman, leaving his Bible in my 
possession, commenced singing in a low but 
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singularly animated voice to' himself. The 
noise of the wheels prevented my catching 
more than a fewjoyful hallelujahs every now 
and then, till the coach stopping to change 
horses, 1 was enabled to make out the fol- 
lowing verse — 

'^Then let our songs abound. 
And every tear be dry— 
We're marching through Immanuers ground^ 
To fairer worlds on high." 

Long, long after, the expression of that 
venerable singer's face haunted my imagina- 
tion, and preached a lesson that only the 
enemy of souls himself, could have kept me 
from learning. 

" Who was that gentleman, papa ?" I 
asked, as soon as we were alone in the post- 
ohaise that was to convey us the few remain- 
ing miles of our joifrney. 

" A brother, and a pilgrim, my dear. His 
name I do not know.^ 

'^ I thought you must have met him before, 
you didn't seem like strangers.'' 

'^ How can brethren in Christ ever seem 
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like strang-ers, Ruth ? The language of Zioh 
has a marvellous power in breaking* down 
the barriers of reserve between those who 
are privileged to use it/' 

" What did he mean by saying you must 
speak to the King— do you know the King, 
papar 

He replied, ^^^Also, I will make him 
my firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth/ ' Tlie Lord hath prepared his throne 
in the hefivens, and his kingdom ruleth over 
all/ Yea, Ruth, I know this King, blessed 
be his name ! and I trust, my child, that ere 
long you will learn to know and love Him 
too/' 

It was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived at Montague House— such was the 
name of my school— and very tired, and 
somewhat out of spirits, «I followed my father 
along a narrow passage to an excessively 
neat but simply furnished room, where we 
were told that Mrs. Macdonald would in a 
very few minutes join us. 

^ What a remarkably pretty garden," said 
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my father, walking to one of the large, old 
fashioned windows— ^^ we don't often find 
such luxuriant vegetation at the seaside. 
Look, Ruth, won't this be a famous place to 
amuse yourself in ?" 

" It is very nice, I daresay/' I replied de- 
jectedly, scarcely glancing at the smooth 
green slopes and the numerous little square 
and oblong patches of bright autumn flowers 
— ^^ but I can't like the thoughts of being so 
soon left quite alone, papa/' 

He was at my side again in an instant — 
the dear, kind, tender-hearted father— and 
taking my hands fondly in his own, he said 
earnestly : 

'^ You have no need to be alone, my little 
Ruth, either now or at any other time. 
There is one offering to be your friend wha 
has said— ^ I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee V and believe me, my dearest, if you 
are without this friend, it will go ill with 3^ou, 
though you had the friendship and com- 
panionship of all the world besides/' 

When Mrs. Macdonald came into the- 
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room, I was weeping passionately, and many 
minutes elapsed, during which time she con- 
versed on indifferent topics with m)^ father, 
ere I could raise my head and contemplate 
the features and general aspect of my future 
governess. 

Mrs. Macdonald was, as her name implies, a 
Scotch woman by birth, and beyond any doubt 
the most charming specimen of her country 
people I have ever seen. Her age might 
have been about forty-five, certainly not 
more; and her tall, commanding figure, 
aristocratic countenance, soft voice, and 
gentle manners, formed altogether so pleasing 
a combination, that my heart was won at the 
first glance J and hastily drying my tears I 
prepared to receive whatever consolation Mrs. 
Macdonald might be disposed to impart. 

'' A delicate plant, apparently !" she said, 
addressing m}'^ father, after stooping to kiss, 
with much kindness, my still burning cheek. 

"Not generally,'' he replied, "and we 
have great hopes that the sea breezes will 
soon bring back her accustomed bloom." 
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^ Well, I think I may almost promise 
you that/' resumed the governess, with an 
agreeable smile. ^^ Our young people are 
generally considered to thrive admirably, and 
if Mr. Earnley can spare the time to remain 
and take tea with us, he shall have an oppor- 
tmiity of judging' in this matter for him- 
self/' 

In spite of my whispered pleading, and 
the starting forth of a few more tears, my. 
father declined Mrs. Macdonald's invitation. 

Mama, he said, would be expecting him 
at home, and on the very day of her losing 
me, it would be cruel to leave her quite alone?; 
so I had no choice but to submit to this 
decision, and, after a long, tender, clinging 
embrace, and many earnest blessings on his 
part, we said the painfiil words, good b3^e j 
and for the first time in my life, I found m}^- 
self a solitary exile amongst strangers. 

Mrs. Macdonald did not disturb me for 
nearly a quarter of an hour after my father's 
departure, but at the expiration of that 
time she gently removed my bonnet, which 
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had been crushed unmercifully durmgf my 
last fit of weeping", and taking* me by the 
hand, led me upstairs to my sleeping" apart- 
jpaent. 

"You will have plenty of companions you 
see, dear,*' she said, pointing to four Kttle 
white curtained beds, which stood at short 
distances from my own, " but I do not like 
much conversation after you retire for the 
night. I give my children precepts, and I 
expect them to make use of then* own judg- 
ment in obeying them." 
- I was then left alone for another ten 
minutes or so, and just as I had begun to 
wish somebody would come and fetch me, 
my governess herself returned, and telling 
me I should have an early tea in her par- 
lour, conducted me thither, and introduced 
me to a pretty, merry-faced little girl about 
my own age, who was sitting, with some 
needlework in her hand, by the sunny win- 
dow. 

"This is Milly Elliot, my dear Ruth, a 
very dear little friend of mine, and quite 
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ready, I am sure, to become a friend of 
yora^ too. Now put away the work, MiUyy 
and go and see if you can't find somethings 
nice in the cupboard for your own and thia 
poor weary little traveller's tea/' 

I laughed to observe with what alacrity 
Milly hastened to obey this agreeable com-* 
mand, and ere many minutes had elapsed^ 
she and I were seated side by side at ai 
plentifully supplied table, doing* ample justice 
to the delicious Scotch marmalade, and other 
dainties around us; and chatting away aa 
if we had known each other for years. 

It was altogether a very charming even- 
ing*, and about half an hour before bed time, 
Mrs. Macdonald told Milly to take me into 
the school room, and introduce me to all her 
other children, who were anxious to see and 
welcome the little stranger amongst them. 
^ '^ I like Mrs. Macdonald," I said to my 
companion, as we went along the passage 
together— <^ don't you, Milly?" 

^' I love her," was the quick and energetic 
reply ; and there was that in Milly's voice 
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as she spoke^ which conveyed to my mirid a: 
warmer eulogium on Mrs. Macdonald than 
volumes of the most loudly spoken praise 
could have done. 

The pupils at Montagnie House were (in-^ 
eluding" myself) twelve in number^ and 
en first entering the school room I felt very 
shy and uncomfortable, and fancied I should 
be long* in learning to distinguish the many 
new faces that were turned to gaze upon my 
©virn. But they all came forward and shook 
hands with me, and some of the elder oned 
expressed pleasure at my arrival, and hoped 
I should like school, &c. &c. So in a very 
little while my timidity vanished, and by 
the time Mrs. Macdonald came in to read 
prayers, I was beginning to feel quite at 
home, and to like the aspect of everything 
around me amazingly. 

After prayers we all went upstairs to bed, 
and I then discovered to my great dis- 
appointment that Milly did not sleep in the 
room with me, and that my companions were 
four young ladies considerably older thau 
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myself. Our candles were left with us three 
parts of an hour^ for the henefit, as I subse- 
quently learned^ of any who might desire to 
include reading with their private devotions. 
But nothing" of the sort took place on the 
night of my arrival^ and I was somewhat 
surprised^ remembering Mrs. Macdonald's 
observations concerning conversation in the 
bedrooms^ to hear a great deal of whispering 
going on amongst my companions^ long after 
the teacher had been round to take away our 
light. 

Nobody spoke a word to me^ however, and 
too tired with the day^s fatigue and excite- 
ment, to think much of anj^thing, agreeable 
or the reverse, I soon fell off to sleep, and 
dreamed of Milty Elliot and the old gentle- 
man with the Bible, who had produced so 
strong an impression upon my mind. 



CHAPTER V. 

UNCOVERED from my fatigiies, and al-* 
ready invigorated by the change of air, I 
was quite prepared on the following* mornings 
to begin my novel studies^ and to become 
better acquainted With all ray new friends 
and companions. 

Mrs. Macdonald spent the whole morning 
in the school-room, and while she was present 
nothing could be more perfect than the order 
and discipline which reigned amongst the. 
pupils. They, everyone, looked up to her 
with affection and respect; how, indeed, 
could it be otherwise, when she treated them 
all as dear children, in whose comfort and 
happiness she was warmly and anxiously in- 
terested. 
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Milly Elliot was too busy with her studies 
to speak to me much during* the morning', 
but as soon as the recreation bell rang, she 
came up to me, and proposed our going to- 
gether to see her garden. In a few minutes 
we were all upon the sunny lawn, some 
working away at the little bright patches I 
had noticed the evening before ; some stroll- 
ing up and down chatting merrily together, 
and a few playing at ball, and that pretty 
game '^la grace/^ and seeming as if they 
had never had an uneasy or disquieting 
thought i& all their lives. 

^^ Can any of these have given their hearts 
to God V^ I said wonderingly to myself! and 
turning to Milly I was on the point of asking 
her a question bearing on the important 
subject, when her round, rosy cheeks, and 
childish eyes, made me feel how absurd it 
would be to apply to such a source for the 
information I required. 

So, driving the subject from my thoughts, 
I took joyfijl possession of a garden next to 
Miljy's that a late pupil had recently owned j 
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and, borrowing' a trowel and a rake, began to 
weed and beautify, with a zeal that excited^ 
Milly's admiration, and made my cheeks, for 
the time at least, nearly as rosy as her own. 

In the afternoon we had a pleasant walk 
on the beach, where everything I saw 
amused and delighted me ; and I managed 
to bring home an excellent appetite for tea^ 
though I took it with all the other girls, and 
had no Scotch marmalade. 

In this manner, things went on &r several 
days, and it was not till the excitement of 
my spirits had in some degree sufciiiied, that 
I began to fancy I was treated by my com- 
panions with a much greater reserve than 
they i^anifested towards each other. Milly, 
it is true, was always the same as at first, 
but I had been so long accustomed to tha 
companionship of those older than myself, 
that I fancied, in my foolish highmindedness, 
that she could not enter into half my feelings, 
and I thought it hard and strange that some 
of the elder gu'ls did not seek my friendship 
and society. 
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One evening, immediately after tea, Mrs. 
Macdonald came into the school-room and 
told us that she was going to a missionary- 
meeting, and could take three of us with 
her. 

^^ You, my dear Buth, shall come,^' ad- 
dressing jne — "and you/' turning to the 
rest, may settle it among yourselves which 
other two amongst you are to he of the 
party. 

There was a great deal of whispering 
when Mrs. Macdonald went out again, and 
it struck me that none of them appeared par- 
ticularly anxious to avail themselves of our 
governess's invitation. 

" These meetings are so long,*' I heard 
one of the girls say ; and another added— ^^ I 
should never go if it wasn't for having 
supper when we come home." 

I observed that Milly was not even included 
in the consultation, which I attributed to the 
fact of her being a " little one," and consei- 
quently not expected to have any taste for 
such serious things as Missionary-meetings 
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Nevertheless, it was at length decided that 
Milly should he one of the chosen two ; and 
•when I asked her if she was giad, her reply- 
in the affirmative convinced me that she was 
not indifferent to the supper treat, to which 
allusion had beeii made by Miss Percy, the 
other young lady who had resolved on going* 
iwith us. 

Mrs. Macdonald was ready and waiting 
when we went down, dressed, into her little 
parlour. I was the last to arrive, for as it 
was a fine evening, I had ventured to put 
on my best new bonnet, and it had cost me no 
inconsiderable time to arrange it in the exact 
manner that I believed to be most becoming. 

'' Come now, my dears, we shall be late,^' 
43aid Mrs. Macdonald, as I went in. " Miss 
Percy, you shall take charge of Milly ; and 
Euth, as the greatest stranger, will walk 
with me.^' 

As we went out of the house, she added 
quietly, " your straw bonnet would have done 
•quite well, love j but you wijl know another 
time/' 
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It was not far to the room where the 
meeting was to be held ; and as there were 
a great many people about, we had ver}^ 
little conversation. I fancied that Mrs. 
Macdonald expected me to talk to her ; but I 
felt timid in her presence, and could think 
of nothing' that did not seem excessively 
childish and foolish to say. 

When Ve arrived at our destination, I 
tm*ned round to speak to Milly, aud observing 
then that Miss Percy was looking admiringly 
at my bonnet, I became reconciled to the 
idea of the otherwise unattractive meeting, 
and took my seat by Mrs. Macdonald, with 
a face almost as brig-ht as Milly Elliot's. 

But no, there was something in Milly 
Elliotts face that must, assuredly, have been 
wanting in mine. I looked at her curiously, 
as she sat there in her old, plain straw bonnet, 
with her merry eyes raised to the platform, 
where the different speakers were assembling; 
and as I looked, I said to myself, with an 
emotion of compassion towards Milly, " Poor 
child ! what a mind she must have, when the 

VOL. I. D 
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thouglit of a slice of cake for supper can 
produce such extravagant happiness !'' 

As I had been fo several missionary 
meetings before, there was not even the 
charm of novelty to assist me in feeling* in- 
terested in this, and though everybody 
around me appeared absorbed in what was 
going on, I could not help being very glad 
when it was over. How, indeed, was it 
possible that I should care for the conver- 
sion of far-off heathen nations before there 
was a smgle symptom of conversion in my 
own rebellious heart ? 

Ah, it is not until we have tasted of the 
good gift of God ourselves that we experi- 
ence that longing, earnest desire for the 
salvation of others, which results in un- 
tiring efforts on their behalf, and gives an 
ardent interest in the minutest details con- 
cerning the progress of Christ's kingdom 
upon earth. 

^^ Well, dears, and how did you like what 
you have heard V said Mrs. Macdonald, as 
we walked home, side by side, through the 
now almost deserted streets. 
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^^ It was very interesting, and instructive ; 
nobody could help liking it/' replied Miss 
Percy, with a good deal of emphasis. 

^^ And you, Ruth, and Milly,— have you 
neither of you anything to say V^ 

'' Oh, it was lovely V^ cried Milly, giving 
my hand, which she was holding', such a 
squeeze, that I hastily withdrew it from her, 
and told her, in a whisper, that she had hurt 
me dreadfully. 

Being dissatisfied with myself, I was 
wicked enough to feel spiteful towards every- 
body, more especially towards my two com- 
panions, because I knew that they must 
either be complete hypocrites, or a very vast 
deal better than I was. 

^' And Ruth Earnley,'' continued our go- 
verness, " finds, I suppose, so much to think 
concerning the interesting and blessed truths 
we have been hearing to-night, that she has 
not a single word to say about them— eh, 
love P' (in such a kind, trusting voice), '^ am 
I not right in my conclusion V^ 

I longed, ardently longed, for courage to 
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tell the truth, to disclaim the pious feelingfs 
attributed to me, but my tongue seemed' 
tied; I could not get out the words; and 
falKng" into the very error I had jiist been 
ascribing" with so much indignation to Misa 
Percy and Milly, I said hurriedly : 

^^ I liked the meeting* very much, ma'am/* 

Oh, what bitter, bitter hours and days^ 
even that one departure from truth laid up 
in store for me ! 

Arriving* at home we had each of us a slice 
of cake and a small glass of orang'e wine^ 
and then, after receiving* an affectionate kisd 
from Mrs. Macdonald, we took our candles^ 
and went off to our respective bedrooms. 

As I was putting* away my bonnet in the 
box that stood at the side of my bed, and 
thinking* how little pleasure the first wearing* 
of it had afibrded me, the young* lady who 
slept in the bed next to mine (Emily Cureton 
was her name) raised herself for a moment 
on her pillow, and said eag'erly, — 

^^ Oh dear ! what a sweet bonnet that is, 
do let me look at it." 
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As this was the first decided advance 
towards familiarity that had been made to 
me by either of the elder girls, I was of 
course proportionahly elated, and quickly 
withdrawing the bonnet from its nest again, 
I handed it to her, and fetched the candle 
that she might see it to more advantage. 

^^ Very pretty indeed,'* continued Emily, 
^^and excessively becoming to its owner. If 
'twas mine, though, I shouldn't think of 
wearing it to a missionary meeting ; but I 
isuppose you are devoted to all that sort of 
thing?" 

When I replied quickly, ^^ Oh, no indeed I 
am not," I certainly spoke only the simple 
truth, but ^alas ! whence arose that feeling 
of wicked triumph in the confession then^ 
when a few minutes before I had been 
grieving over my utter hardness and .world- 
liness of heart. 

I was now to experience the perilous 
nature of some of the temptations from with-- 
out. How little fitted to resist them )^ou 
will judge by what I have told you of my 
dealings with those from within. 
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^^ What ! you really don't like Missionary 
meetings^ and Bible classes^ and Sunday 
school teaching*^ and all the rest of it V^ ex- 
claimed Miss Cureton in unfeigned astonish- 
ment ; ^^ Well, I never heard of such a thing: 
in my life j we all made sure you were a 
saint'' 

^^ I, a saint, oh, how could you think that ?" 
(I was now sitting* on Emily's bed, in total 
forofetfulness of what Mrs. Macdonald had 
said to me about talking- in our rooms.) 

" Why, everybody thoug'ht so, Mrs. Mac- 
donald as well. Your father and mother 
are, am't they ?" 

^^ Oh, they are indeed very, very good," I 
said, with a tear of shame rising* t^ my eyes, 
^^ I wish, with all my heart, I was like 
them." 

^^ Oh, there's time enough, my dear ; just 
think how young* you are. People must 
have a few years for enjoyment. I had 
some queer notions once myself, but they 
only made me miserable. Look at all the 
girls here, I'm sure they're happy enough, 
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and good enough too, and yet weVe only- 
one ^ saint' amongst us/' 

^^Who is thatr I asked quietly; ^^not 
Miss Percy, is it V^ 

"Fanny Percy — oh^ what a good idea. 
No, there's not much of the saint about 
Fanny, though she can put on the outward 
garb, when it suits her, better than any of 
us. Guess again.'' 

" Oh, I can't indeed ; do tell me ?" 

" Why, Milly Elliot to be sure ; I thought 
she was such a friend of yours." 

"Milly EUiotP I exclaimed in hreath- 
less amazement j " Milly Elliot a saint— hut 
perhaps you are joking." 

"I declare Pm not. Ask any of the 
other girls. Mrs. Macdonald brought it all 
about, for Milly was the wildest, giddiest 
little thing in the world when she first came 
to school, and now they're so fond of each 
other that it's more like mother and daugh- 
ter than governess and pupil. Mrs. Mac- 
donald tries hard not to shew her partiality, 
because it was said once that Milly was her 
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favourite, and had more treats than the rest, 
hut it is easy enoug-h to see who has the most 
of her heart ; and I suppose she can't help 
it, for besides all this religion, Milly really 
is a good little thing, and we all like her 
very much indeed/' 

I couldn't talk any more. I forgot my re- 
cent exhilaration at Miss Cureton's flattering 
notice of me ; I turned a deaf ear to her 
entreaties that I would stay up and chat a 
bit longer, as she wasn't in the least sleepy ; 
I tumbled my bonnet, without thought or 
care, into the box from which I had just so 
proudly taken it, and creeping into bed I 
covered my face with the clothes, and literally 
sobbed, in the anguish of my heart, to think 
that Milly Elliot was a saint, and I— I, who 
had been blessed with such numberless pri- 
vileges — I, who was a year older than herself 
' — I, who had been at poor Jane Morley's 
death bed and knew what it was to live and 
die without Christ, I was still such a godless, 
graceless sinner. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The next moning' I had such a headache 
that I could not get up to breakfast, and 
when Mrs. Macdonald came in to see me 
rshe told me to lay quite still, and said that 
Milly should bring* me some tea. This was 
the last thing I desired (I mean to>8ee Milly 
just then), but I could not of course say so ; 
and in a few minutes after the young ladies 
;who slept in nay room had gone down, Milly 
and the tea arrived. 

'^ Poor Euth/' she said gently, as I sat 
up with considerable reluctance to drink it, 
;^^ you were tired last night, I am afraid. 
Mrs. Macdonald sa3^s I may have a holiday 
this morning, and come and read to you. 
Won't that be nice T 

I was going to declare myself too ill to 
D 2 
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listen, but conscience held me back from so 
unworthy a subterfuge, and I only asked 
her what she was thinking* of reading". 

^^ Oh, I have several dear little books that 
Mrs. Macdonald has given me at different 
times, but you would like for us to begin 
with the Bible, wouldn't you V* 

" Bead whatever you please, Milly. Yes, 
of course it is right to begin with the Bible/' 

So she sat down without further discus- 
sion, and read in a very sweet clear voice 
our Lord's sermon on the mount. 

^^ Do you read your Bible often, Milly ?" 
I asked when the chapter was finished. 

^^ A little every day. Don't you ?" 

^^ No, not every day. I am not so good 
as you, Milly." 

^^ I am not good, Ruth. How can you 
call me good ?" 

^^ You must be, if you take pleasure, real 
pleasure, in reading your Bible." 

^^ No, I take pleasure in reading the Bible, 
not because / am good, but because it tells 
me of the goodness of One who paid the 
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great debt of the law for me, of One who 
puffered in my stead, and in whose righteous- 
ness I am justified in the sight of the Father. 
It tells me that salvation in the name of 
Jesus is offered as a free gift to all, and that 
if we accept this gift Christ Himself will 
give us power to become the children of 
God, and to do all those things in which 
God delighteth;' 

Here was the Gospel, the pure Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, preached to me by a little girl 
a year younger than myself. I don't think 
I had ever understood it so clearly and per- 
fectly before, but alas ! my heart remained 
.altogether untouched j and the strongest 
feelhig of which I was conscious was a 
desire that Milly* might be called away. 
Nevertheless, as this did not happen, I, with 
a strange perversity, as it then appeared to 
me, requested her to go on telling me why 
she loved reading the Bible. 

"I love it,'* she continued warmly, ^^be-. 
cause it contains everything that my sinful 
heart requires in the way of instruction, 
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direction^ and consolation; and because it 
tells me of that bright and beautiftd world 
beyond the grave, where the redeemed of 
Jesus will walk in white^ and be happy in 
His presence for evermore. Oh, Buth, dear 
Ruth, how is it that you need to be told why 
I love the Bible r 

^^ MiUy, I am so unhappy ; I think I am 
the most miserable creatiu'e in the world, for 
I neither love God nor the Bible, and I don't 
seem as if I ever could. Oh, if you only 
knew what a hard, wicked heart I have got, 
I am sure you would hate me, — everybody 
would.'' 

This was the fullest and most unreserved, 
confession I had ever made to any human 
being, and although it was accompanied with 
tears, and even sobs, of shame, I felt for the 
moment relieved of some portion of the 
weight that had been oppressing me. 

Dear little Milly ! I shall never forget 
her. She put her arms round my neck, laid 
her cool cheek tenderly against mine, and 
cried heartily with me for several minutes. 
When she could speak she said : 
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"Oh Ruth, never talk again about my 
hating you: — indeed, indeed I love you 
dearly, and I will pray for you every day, 
and we will read the Bible together as often 
as we can ; and I know — I know God will 
take away your heart of stone and give you 
a heart of flesh ; for has he not said, ^ Ask 
and ye shall have, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you V '* 

" Well, Milly, I am quite willing to read 
the Bible with you, for I should like to be 
as good as you are ; but it is not so easy, I 
am sure, because I have tried before." 

"Mrs. Macdonald would tell you, dear 
Ruth, that there is a great difference 
between seeking and striving. It does not, 
you know, say ' seek to enter in at the strait 
gate,' but ' strive to enter in.' '' 

" And how did you strive, Milly V^ 

" By making it my chief concern, and 
counting everj^thing else as nothing, compared 
with this. When I was first led to see what 
it is to be a Christian, I was very miserable, 
and fancied it would be impossible for me 
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ever to give my heart to God; and this 
lasted just as long* as I stinig'g'led against 
the light I had received. When I was 
content to lie still in the arms of Jesus^ and 
be guided entirely by Him, my distress and 
anxiety were all gone, and I felt exactly 
as if I had come into a new world, and 
learnt the meaning of those words that had 
seemed so strange to me before. ' If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; old 
things are passed away — behold all thingii 
are become new/ " 

While Milly talked to me, and I looked 
at her happy, joyous countenance, I had no 
difficulty in believing that religion was a 
pleasant thing; and I thought it even 
possible that with such a companion / 
might learn to be religious too ; but these 
feelings lasted only so long as her cheerful, 
earnest voice sounded in my ear ; for, once 
more alone, all my old enmity to the Gospel 
returned, and I was sinful enough to wish I 
could live amongst people who would never 
disturb my mind by bringing before it a law 
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«o entirely uncongenial to its natural incli- 
nations. 

Alas ! for those who form such dang-erous 
and infatuated desires as these, forgetful of 
that word which saith " Ephraim is joined 
to idols — let him alone V^ 

Milly EUiotj little guessing the real state 
of my heart, took good care to keep me to 
my engagement of reading the Bible with 
her daily ; and I cannot say that this 
constant use of one ' of the chief means of 
grace might not, in the end, have been 
blessed to me, had I not been exposed to 
many counter influences, which, like the 
fowls of the air in our Lord's parable, 
caught away the good seed ere it had time 
to take root in my soul. 

These influences came upon me from my 
other companions, particularly from Emily 
Cureton, who professed to have taken an 
extraordinary fancy to me, and to be jealous 
of my apparent fondness for the society of 
MiUy Elliot. 

'^ Pray don't become a saint, Ruth," she 
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often said to me in a half jesting*^ half serious 
tone ; " Its all very well for Milly, who has 
no taste for anything else ; but it would 
spoil you quite, and I really cannot allow 
anything of the sort/^ 

The implied flattery was poison to my 
vain imagination, and I very soon began to 
hurry over the Bible readings that I might 
go and talk nonsense, and have all serious 
thoughts driven out of. my heart, in the 
3ociety of Emily Gureton. 

In the mean fime Mrs. Macdonald, who 
of course could judge qf her pupils only bj^ 
their outward actions, seeing Milly and 
jnyself so frequently together, and noticing, 
doubtless, the occupation in which at such 
seasons of companionship we were engaged, 
continued to regard me as one of Christ^s 
fold, and to take me to all those places 
where she fancied, as a Christian, I should 
enjoy going. 

'^ I wish,^^ I said one day to Mill}^, " you 
would tell Mrs. Macdonald I am not good 
like you, and that, therefore, I have no right 
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to go about with her as I am constantly 
doing". Why didn^t you repeat to hw our 
first conversation on this subject V^ 

^^ I couldn't suppose you would have liked 
me to do so, Ruth/' she replied gravely ; 
^^ and even if you had asked me, I think I 
must have refused/' 

c^Why?" 

^^ One reason is, that it is not my 
place to speak of the secret feelings of 
any of my companions ; and another reason 
is, that it would distress me dreadfully to 
give pain — such pain as that would be to 
Mrs. Macdonald." 

^^ How you love her, Milly !" 

" Ah yes I and so would you, had she 
been the. means of leading you to Jesus. 
I fancy I could die for Mrs. Macdonald." 

Jfow the truth was that I loved Mrs. 
Macdonald, though not for the same reasons 
— very dearly too, and I was jealously alive 
to the slightest partiality shown by her 
towards Milly; though I must confess it 
was difficult to detect any, even with eyea 
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80 sharp as mine ; and this unworthy feelings 
I believe, more than any other, held me 
back from confessing I was not a Christian, 
and thus, as it were, forfeiting by a voluntary 
act the love and esteem I at present 
possessed. 

But all this time, I was very far from 
being happy : naj^, I can truly assert, that 
I had never a single hour free from anxiety, 
bitter self reproach, and dread as to what 
might be coming upon me. For I read in 
the Holy Scriptures. ^^ God is angry with 
the wicked every day,'' and it needed not a 
prophet to declare unto me, ^^ Thou art the 
manr 

Neither was my position amongst my 
schoolfellows altogether an enviable one; 
for Emily Cureton having given them to 
understand I was no saint, they scrupled 
not to associate me in all their schemes of 
girlish folly, and then ridiculed me as I 
quite deserved for allowing Mrs. Macdonald 
to take me with her to the week-day services 
and to the various religious meetings she 
attended. 
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At length I could bear it all no longer ; 
and one evening", when I knew Mrs. Mac- 
donald was g'oing out, and expected she 
would take me with her, I went quietly into 
her little parlour, and with a beating heart 
told her I had something to say to her. 

^^ What is it, love V^ she replied, raising 
her head from the book she was reading, 
and stretching out her hand to draw me 
affectionately towards her. 

"Oh! Mrs. Macdonald,*' I exclaimed, 
bursting into tears and sitting down on a 
little footstool by her side. " I cannot be a 
hypocrite any longer. Please don^t take me 
to religious meetings again, for I don't 
deserve to go. I don't enjoy them — I am 
not a child of God.'' 

Shall I ever forget the look of mingled 
sorrow and compassion that Mrs. Mac- 
donald cast upon me as I made this strange 
avowal ! 

" And why, my poor child," she said, after 
a short silence, " why are you not a child of 
God, since He has condescended to invite 
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you to become one ? What reiison can you 
give for continuing' to wander in the wilder* 
ness, when Jesus is entreating* you to take 
shelter in His own safe and blessed fold? 
Ah, Ruth, have you forgotten Him who was 
wounded for your transgressions and bruised 
for your iniquities, who is even now looking 
into your cold, unloving heart, and saying 
sorrowfully ^ an enemy hath done this.' '^ 

"I know I am dreadfully wicked; but 
the more I try to be good, the worse I 
become/' 

" Of course ; and so it must ever be white 
we try to do anything in our own strength ; 
but don't you know, dear Ruth, "that the 
blessed Gospel of Jesus Christ provides 
against this weakness and impotence of 
human nature ? It invites us to ^ buy wine 
and milk, without money and without price.' 
Does not the Word say, * And as many as 
received Him (that is, accepted the free gift 
of salvation in Jesus Christ) to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, even to 
thiem that believe on His name.' " 
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^^ But you will nolj quite cease to love me, 
will you, Mrs. Macdonald, because I . have. 
tdld you the truth r 

"Ah, my child/^ she said, in a sad and* 
thoughtful; tone, . " If you were only as 
anxious concerning the love of Christ as you 
are concerning that of your fellow-creatures,; 
it would be a happy, happy thing for you,> 
^nd I should not require to dismiss you) 
to-night with, this solemn warning: ^How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salva-t 
tionr^' . . \ 

It m^y^be thought that after this conver-* 
^atidti, and the clear, attractive way in which 
the Gospel had been once more set before 
me, I should have begun earnestly to seek 
an interest in the precious blood of Christy 
but alas ! it. was far, far otherwise ; for so 
greatly had Mrs, Macdonald^s gentleness 
and forbearance endeared her to mcj that 
thenceforth I was wholly intent on watching 
with a miserably jealous feeling for any 
signs of coolness in her behaviour toward* 
jnyself, or of increased, because more exclu-^ 
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sive tenderness, in her conduct towards 
MiUy. 

That there was a chang-e, thoug-h visible 
to me alone, I soon became firmly convinced, 
and, like all jealous people, I at len^h dis- 
trusted every word of kindness that my dear 
governess addressed to me, fancying* it was 
only assumed to conceal the sentiments of 
daily increasing aversion that lurked beneath. 
Another proof how little I was capable of 
appreciating the graces of love and charity 
which adorn the character of every true child 
efGodI 

The holidays were now fast approaching/ 
and all around me were busy, joyous, and 
fill! of eager anticipation. Emily Cureton 
talked to me continually of the pleasure she 
expected to enjoy, the gaieties in which she 
was about to mingle, and a thousand other 
things which raised the spirit of envy and 
dissatisfaction in my own worldly heart. 

For me there would certainly be an over- 
flowing of parental love and tenderness, a 
home of peace and gladness, and every pure 
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and innocent amusement suitable to my age 
and condition ; but I knew that all would be 
accompanied with exhortations to godliness, 
with constant allusions to the vanity of the 
things of ^^ time/^ and with earnest entrea- 
ties to surrender to Jesus the heart I had 
such an infatuated desire to keep. 

Nevertheless I was not of course insensi- 
ble to the pleasure of seeing my dear father 
and mother again, and of exhibiting for their 
admiration the new accomplishments I had 
acquired^ Also I was delighted and kept in 
a perpetual flutter of excitement, in conse- 
quence of the bustle and animation that pre* 
vailed at Montague House during the few 
weeks immediately preceding the holidays^ 
during which the Bible readings were almost 
entirely neglected, and would have been quite 
given up, but for Milly^s steady perseverance, 
that no discouragement could damp. 

The last evening I managed to be so com- 
pletely occupied that nobody, except Emily 
Cureton, had any chance of getting a word 
out of me; and when Milly came as usual. 
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whispering, ^ Are you ready, Ruth? there 
13 a beantiful fire in the parlour, aod we can 
have it to onrselTes," I said, quite impatiently, 
^ Ohy I cannot read to-night, for I hare lots 
of things to do, and not a single moment to 
spare." 

Emily was standing near at the time, and 
when Milly had turned sorrowfully away, 
she observed carelessly, 

^^What a little reprobate you are, Euth 
Eamley ! I really believe I should have been 
a saint myself long before now, if MiUy Elliot 
had taken half the trouble about me that she 
has about you." 

What a keen reproach this was ! I said 
nothing to Emily in reply, but I felt very 
sick at heart, and the next morning, while 
all the others were dressing for their respec- . 
tive journeys, I sought Milly, and proposed 
that we should read a chapter together for 
the last time. 

Poor Milly ! how eagerly she ran for her 
little Testament, and how sincerely happj^ 
$he looked, although, unlike the rest of us, 
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jShe had no pleasant meeting with friends 
and kindred to anticipate^ as^ her home being 
v^ry far distant, she had to spend the holi- 
days at school. 

^^What shall we read, dear Ruth? you 
shall choose yourself." 

'^ No, Milly ; go on where we left off last. 
I cannot think of any chapter in particular.^^ 

So she read the twenty-fourth of Matthew, 
in which the account of the coming destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is followed by a prophetic 
picture of the day of judgment, when our 
Lord shall come in person to gather together 
His elect, and to execute judgment on all 
those who in their day of grace despised and 
rejected Him. 

I never liked reading this chapter; it 
always filled my mind with awe and terror,; 
by reminding me, in the first place, of my 
iDwn unfitness to meet the King when he 
should appear in the clouds of heaven, and 
in the second place, by recalling to my re- 
membrance a sermon I had once heard, in 
which the preacher stated his own firm 

VOL. I. B . 
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conviction that ^^that day'' was dose ait 
hand. 

I listened therefore on the present occasion: 
with growing uneasiness, trying — ^to my 
shame be it confessed — to occupy my mind 
with other thoughts, in which I partially, 
succeeded, until MiUy came to the fortieth 
verse. Here the two-edged sword pierced 
me. 

" Then shall two be in the field ; the one 
shall be taken and the other left. Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall 
be taken and the other left/' 

^^Oh, Milly,'' I exclaimed, starting up, 
and forcing her to close the book, '' tha^s 
how it will be with you and me I Don't 
read any more, I cannot bear it. Oh, if I 
had never been bom I" 

She did not attempt to read again, but 
she spoke to me of the love of Jesus, of his 
readiness to pardon and bless, of the safety 
and happiness of all those who have been 
washed in His precious blood, and of the 
cross He bore so long and patiently that 
sinners might come to God through Him. 
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And I wept — wept abundantly — as I 
had often done before, on hearing' of these 
solemn things ; but still there was no earnest 
cry in my heart to God; and to all the 
overwhelming convictions that crowded upon 
me I would fain have said, ^f Go thy way 
for this time, when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee/' 



CHAPTER VII- 

It will be unnecessary for me to dwell at 
any length on my first holidays, dming* 
which nothing* worthy of record occmred. 
My dear mother was ill for the greater part 
of the time, and I loved her so sincerely, 
that the task of sitting constantly by her 
sick bed, and even of reading the Bible to 
her, appeared less irksome to me than any 
one who knew my restless, worldly disposi- 
tion would have believed possible. 

With regard to the latter duty— that of 
reading the Word of God — the sad truth was 
that I had become so accustomed to stifle 
convictions, and to drive away all thoughts 
of a disquieting nature, that the very know- 
ledge of the Truth was losing its clearness in 
my mind j and many passages in the Holy 
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^criptures^ which had once come home in an 
instant to my conscience, were now read with 
^ stony insensibility, if not an actual disbelief 
of their application to myself. 

Yet I fancied, sometimes, that my mother 
seemed very hopeful concerning* me at this 
period, for often, in talking* of the Christian's 
liigh and glorious privileges, and of the 
crown laid up in heaven for every true .be- 
liever, she would say '^ we,^^ instead of I j 
thus associating me with herself in an union 
which I had still sufficient light to see that 
God could not acknowledge. 

Perhaps she did this to draw me to open 
my heart to her, and show her what measure 
of grace had been implanted in it ; but if so, 
her loving object was not attained, for I 
never gave a hint as to my continued enmity 
to the Gospel, and spoke as little as possible 
of my feelings in any way. 

At length the vacation was ended, and I 
returned to resume my duties, and meet all 
my old companions at Montague House. 

It happened that I was the very first to 
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arrive^ and as none of the rest came for a 
day or two after, I spent this time entirely 
with Mrs. Macdonald^ Milly Elliot having' 
^one to visit a friend of the latter^ residing 
a few miles distant. 

I have said before that I was excessively 
attached to Mrs. Macdonald^ and keenly 
alive to any partiality that I either saw or 
imagined in her conduct towards my com- 
panions. The thought, therefore, of having 
her all to myself for a few days was paiv 
ticularly agreeable to me, and I determined 
to do everything in my power to win her 
warmest affection. 

How far I succeeded in this I am quite 
unable to say, but I know that my own love 
for her grew so rapidly, that I dreaded 
Milly^s return beyond description, and felt 
that I should positively detest her if Mrs. 
Macdonald evinced much deMght at having 
the '^ little friend^ back again. 

I remember the evening she came. My 
dear governess and myself were sitting at 
our tea, by the fire, in her own comfortable 
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|)arlour. She had just been tellings me of a 
pupil who had died at Montagne House- 
died a happy Christian, full of hope and joy 
— and, thoupfh not exactly liking the subject, 
I had listened with pleasure, because Mrs. 
Macdonald spoke, and spoke exclusively to 
me. Suddenly there came a ring" at the 
bell, and, putting down the teapot, my com- 
panion said cheerfully : 

"That must l)e Milly! I thought she 
would come to-night/^ 
• And Milly it certainly was, looking as 
round, as rosy, as contented, and as happy 
las ever. I moved my chair impatiently from 
the fire to make room for her to get to Mrs. 
Macdonald ; and when she did get to her I 
fancied the kissing would last all night. It 
was quite evident, I said to myself, that my 
reign was over, and that henceforth Miss 
Milly Elliot was to be all in aU. 

At length she turned round, and seemed 
willing to go through the same kissing cere- 
taony with me, but I met her advances with 
as much coldness as I dared to shew ; and 
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then, giving* her my place hy the firey I went 
and sat at some distance from them, and 
finished my tea in silence. 

*^ Don^t stay there in the cold, dear ; pray 
come here again/^ Milly said several times^ 
but I replied that I found the fire too warm, 
and preferred being where I was. 

There was a piano in the room, and after 
the tea things had been removed, and the 
two great friends had sat talking for a little 
while, Mrs. Macdonald desired Milly to go 
and sing a h3'mn, calling me quietly at the 
same time to resume my former seat. 

I obeyed her instantly, but I felt that the 
cloud was still upon my brow, as surely as 
the dark spot of jealousy was spreading in 
my heart ; and when Mrs. Macdonald, with 
a grave smile, laid her warm hand on my 
cold one, the tears poured down my cheeks, 
and in a few more seconds my passionate 
sobs were mingling with the soft sweet notes 
of Milly's hymn. 

^^My child,^' said Mrs. Macdonald with 
deep solemnity, as she parted from me that 
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liight, ^^you make me tremble for you. If 
you do not give that heart of yours to God 
at once, the world and its thousand idols will 
tear and bruise it with the most cruel malice 
by and bye. It is such as you, Ruth, who 
require, if possible, above all others, ^ that 
anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast,^ which 
alone can keep you, even as regards this 
present world, from making shipwreck of 
everything you esteem or will esteem most 
precious/^. 

Partly to gain Mrs. Macdonald^s appro- 
bation, and partly to keep my mind from 
dwelling on what I then considered gloomy 
and disagreeable subjects, I had resolved to 
study very hard during the present half 
year, and in carrying out this determination 
I had necessarily little time either for attend- 
ing to Milly Elliot's gentle admonitions, or 
for gossipping idly with Emily Cureton on 
those frivolous topics which had formerly 
4rawn us together. I still liked Emily's 
society better than that of any other girl in 
tljie school, and I ascribed to myself a large 

E 2 
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degree of merit in the moderation I practised 
as reg^arded my indulgence in this enjoy- 
ment. 

Mrs. Macdonald was always very kind to 
me, even tenderly so, but she never en- 
couraged any great display of affection on 
my part towards herself, constantly remind- 
ing me that I had no right to give to a 
fellow creature the heart I was unwilling to 
yield to God. • 

The more she talked, however, the more I 
loved, and I often fancied that I could 
almost sacrifice my life, if doing so would 
make her feel for me what she felt for Milly. 

And now a trial was approaching, for 
which I was in no degree prepared. 

One morning the teacher entered the school- 
room huiTiedly, a few minutes after we had 
all assembled, and told us in an anxious 
voice that Mrs. Macdonald had been taken 
very ill, and that we were to have a holiday, 
and keep perfectly quiet during the whole 
day. 
.. Mrs. Macdonald ill ! — What an extraor^ 
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dinary thing" it seemed I I had never known 
her have even a headache hefore; and I 
believe^ in the extent of my veneration, I 
imagined that she was surrounded by a kind 
of magic shield which must protect her fix)m 
all the possible ills of humanity. 

" Let me go and see Mrs. Macdonald/^ I 
pleaded, not once or twice, but at least a 
dozen times during that long, weary day } 
but my entreaties were wholly ineffectual, 
as she was said to grow worse rather than 
better ; and, amid the strange and gloomy 
silence that reigned throughout the house, I 
felt perfectly wretched and forlorn* 

It was now about the end of April, and 
those amongst us who were fond of gardening, 
found abundance of occupation and amuse- 
ment out of doors : — but, for my own part, 
I could do nothing; and after wandering 
for half an hour on the lawn, I went in, and 
taking up a book, sat down in the large 
schoolroom, alone. 

I had not been here long, when Milly 
Elliot joined me ; and as I had not seen her 
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all the morning', I enquired eagerly where 
she had been. 

^^ In my own room upstairs/' she replied, 
in a subdued and quiet tone : " but how pale 
you are looking, Ruth/' 

'^ I want to see Mrs. Macdonald, and they 
won't let me. Have you seen her, Milly?'' 

" No." 

^' Oh, I wish we might g-o in, just for one 
moment— shouldn't you like it, too ? 

^^No." 

" Whj' not ? I thought you loved her so 
very much." 

" That is the reason why I do not wish to 
go in. I could not endure to see her suffer- 
ing ; and besides this, she is not to have the 
least- excitement." 

" Milly, suppose she were to die !" 

I said this in a whisper, half frightened at 
the words when they had been uttered. 

The tears rushed to Milly's eyes, but she 
answered with perfect calmness — 

'^ We ought not to feel very sorry if it 
should be so— do you think we ought, Ruth?" 
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^^ Oh, you little cold-hearted thing/' I said 
paasionately ; "and you call that love, do 
your 

"Yes/' replied Milly gently; but her 
voice was faltering with emotion now ; and 
finding I was not disposed to say anything 
more, she soon after left the room. 

The evening passed heavily ; for Mre. 
Macdonald was so generally beloved, that all 
were more or less anxious, according to their 
respective dispositions, concerning her sudden 
illness. The teacher could only look in upon 
us occasionally, just to say how the invalid 
was progressing ; and to bid us remember 
the necessity for perfect quiet, should we be 
passing near the sick room. 

Again, the last thing before going to bed, 
I implored permission to go and speak just 
one word to my dear governess ; or at the 
least, to be allowed to look at her without 
speaking ; but all my entreaties were steadily 
refused, and I went upstairs angry, miser- 
able, and disposed to quarrel with everybody. 

"What u the matter with you, Ruth V^ said 
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Emil}^ Cureton, as I replied uncourteously to 
some observation she had addressed to me ; 
" Mrs. Macdoiiald isn't going* to die, is she ?'' 

" I don't know. Good people often die.'' 

" Oh, nonsense ! I'm sure, I hope there'll 
be nothing" of that sort while I'm here." 

^* Did you ever see any one die, Emily ?" 
said I. 

" Good gracious, no ! It would frighten 
me to death — did you ?" 

^^ I have seen somebody dying — would 
you like to hear about it ?" 

" I should rather think not, just as I am 
getting into bed too ! But what can possess 
the child to talk about such gloomy things 
to-night?" 

^' I can't tell. I feel gloomy and wretched, 
as if something dreadful was going to hap- 
pen." 

^^ What a ridiculous idea! Mrs. Macdonald 
was very well yesterday, and I daresay 
she'U be down in the school-room again to- 
morrow. People don't die for a cold or a 
pain in the side. Go to sleep, you little 
goose, and think no more about it/^ 
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As Emily turned from me after this, and 
entered into conversation with her other 
companions, I was oblig'ed to keep all my 
unquiet thoughts to myself; and being worn 
out with the excitement of the day, it was 
not very long before I fell into a deep sleep. 

The sun had apparently just risen when I 
awoke on the following morning ; and, feel- 
ing in no better spirits than I had done on 
the previous evening, I thought I would get 
up softly, and ask the servants, whom I 
heard below, to let me out into the garden. 
MiUy and myself had been for some time 
bestowing an extraordinary degree of care 
and attention on a few little spring plants, 
from which we daily hoped to be able to 
gather a bouquet for Mrs. Macdonald j and 
it struck me, that if I could gather mine this 
morning, and be ready with them when the 
teacher came down, I might coax her to take 
me into the sick room, and let me present the 
flowers myself. 

How delightful it would be to tell MiUy 
when she appeared in the school-room that 
I had seen Mrs. Macdonald first, that I had 
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j^\^w ber my flowers, and that I knew how 
«k^ looked, how she felt, and everything* 
l^^ut her —I, and nobody else— not even the 
v(«mr little friend ! oh, what a triumph this 
wwld be. 

So I stepped softly out of bed, dressed 
luyself hastily, without disturbing* any of 
iny companions ; and, creeping like a mouse 
down the staircase, found my way to the 
kitchen, and begged the cook, who seemed 
very busy indeed, to open the garden door 
for me. 

^* But tell me first,'' I said quickl}-, ^^ how 
Mrs. Macdonald is — what sort of a night 
has she had ? oh, do tell me, there's a good 
cook, everything you can about her." 

I am sure I spoke very politely, but I was 
answered in the roughest possible manner. 

" Now, what business have you to be out 
of your bed at this time of the morning, 
Miss Eamley, taking people from their work 
to attend to your nonsense ? I'm sure you'd 
get a lesson if I was to tell Miss Jones of 
you. But children alwa3^s are in the way." 
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♦ Tliis last observation was made in a lower 
voice, and probably not intended for me to 
hear. I took no notice of it, but agfain beg** 
ged to know something* of Mrs. Macdoi^ald 

^^ Well, then, I'm sure I can't tell you,? 
said cook, in a still grujOfer tone than before, 
and setting" down the tea-kettle with a poise 
that made me jump ; ^^ you may g'O into the 
g'arden if j^ou will-^an3^thing', but don't come 
bothering' here." 

I followed her silently along the passag-e ; 
and, quite subdued by her harshness, passed 
out into the garden, without again turning 
TOund : but just as I was beginning to mount 
the steps, I looked back for a moment, in- 
tending to express my thanks even for this 
churlish civility, when, to my astonishment, 
I saw cook with her apron pressed against 
her eyes, and heard a smothered sob, as she 
went hastily, slamming the door behind her, 
into the house again. 

. I remember well the feeling that came 
over me at that* moment. It was as if all 
the blood in my body rushed to my head j 
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and then retreating stiU more rapidly to my 
bearty set it beating with a yiolenoe that 
threatened to take awaythe power of breallH 
ing^ if not to annihilate life itseUl I 
managed^ however^ to reach the npper step^ 
and then^ sitting down^ I bnried my face in 
my hands^ and tried first to pray^ and after- 
wards to persuade myself^ that there conld 
be no real foundation for the distressing and 
overwhelming idea that cook's strange emo- 
tion and manner had suggested to my mind* 

In a few minutes the influence of the cool^ 
pure morning air, seemed to have revived 
and strengthened me. I began to think how 
foolish and nervous I was ; and jumping up 
from the step, I ran lightly across the lawn, 
never heeding the shining dew that covered 
it, and gathered eagerly every bud and 
flower that my garden contained. 

*^ NoW) then, I mil see Mrs. Macdonald, 
and give her these myself,'' I said, as I bound 
my treasures together with a long blade of 
emerald grass ; ^^ all the Miss Jones's in the 
world shan't keep me from her. My pretty 
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flowers (and I kissed them as I spoke), you 
shan't have bloomed for nothing/' 

It was now nearly half past seven o'clock 
*-and thinking Miss Jones would be about 
coming down, I went very quietly into the 
house, and avoiding the kitchen, from a sort 
of dread I had of seeing cook again, I stole 
like a thief up the stairs, and with a fixed 
determination of having my will this time, 
took my station on the landing near Mrs. 
Macdonald's room. 

The day before, on passing this room, I 
had fancied I heard a groan from the suf- 
ferer, and listening intently now, I felt al- 
most as if even such a sound would be a 
relief amidst the utter and deathlike silence 
that prevailed. 

A quarter of an hour passed, but it seemed 
twice as long to me, and, though I began to 
feel very cold and very sick, my determina- 
tion never for a moment wavered. If I died 
on the spot, I would not move till I had 
seen Mrs. Macdonald and given her my 
flowers. 
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At length my patienoe seemed to be re« 
warded^ for there came a distinct sound of 
fiwtstepe from within the room ; and the next 
instant the door opened Terj, tcij softly^ 
and two persons (Miss Jones and Milly 
Elliot) met my astonished sight. 

Bage^ jealousy^ indignation^ were the first 
feelings that took possession of me^ as I 
gazed on the latter^ who had thus slily^ as I 
fancied^ succeeded in obtaining for herself 
the privilege that had been so firmly denied 
to me. But a second glance at her white 
and strangely agitated countenance^ gave a 
sudden check to all these unworthy senti- 
ments^ replacing them by others of a thousand- 
fold more painful^ though less unhallowed^ a 
nature. 

She looked at me without uttering a word ; 
but at the sight of the flowers in my hand^ 
a gasping sob burst forth^ and she flew up 
stairs as if an arrow had wounded her. 

Miss Jones then came forward and passed 
her arm round my waist. Her lip was qui- 
vering too 3 but she said with tolerable 
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calmness, '^ Come back to your room, love. 
You should not have left it so early/' 

'^ But I won't go/' I replied with sudden 
desperation, '' till I know something of Mrs. 
Macdonald. Milly has seen her, and why 
should not I ? If Milly is good, and I am 
not, that makes no difference to my love, I 
suppose. There is not a creature in the 
world who loves Mrs. Macdonald as I do V^ 

Miss Jones drew me closer to her, and 
kissed me as I spoke. 

^^ My poor child,'* she said with faltering 

voice, ^' it is because I know how much 

■you love Mrs. Macdonald, that I refuse your 

request to see her. She has been very, very 

lU, B.uth/' 

" I know it, I know it; but oh ! do let 
me go in for one moment! I will neither 
speak, nor breathe; only put down my 
flowers beside her.'' 

^^ My dear, it cannot be. By and bye, 
perhaps, but not now." 

'' Miss Jones you are cruel. You did not 
serve Milly so." ^ 
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^'Ah, that was different. I could not 
help it. Come now with me, love, for I 
bave many things to do down stairs.'' 

" No, you must let me in, I shall die if 
you don't.'' 

Poor Miss Jones was evidently perplexed 
at my obstinacy. She pressed her hand to 
her forehead for a moment, and then said — 
^ I must not at any rate do this on my own 
responsibility, Ruth. Wait for me here, and 
I will run down and see if the doctor has 
come. I heard a ring at the gate a minute 
ago." 

I can quite believe that the idea of my dis- 
obeying her injunction never once entered 
Miss Jones's mind, or she certainly would 
not have put it in my power to do so. I 
said nothing in answer to her proposition ; 
but as she left me hastily I formed the resolu- 
tion of carr}dng my passionate desire into 
effect myself, without waiting further sanc- 
tion from anybody. 

No time however was to be lost ; with the 
last glimpse of the teacher's dress on the 
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closed door, turned the handle^ and found 
myself actually standing within the room. 

My heart beat violently at the temerity I 
had practised^ and at the dreary^ unbroken 
stillness of everything* around me; but I 
had gone too far to recede ; and^ turnings in 
the direction of the lai^e^ curtained bed^ X 
said softly — ^^ Mrs. Macdonald/' 
There was no reply. 

" Mrs. Macdonald/^ I repeated, in a little 
louder key, but with momently increasing 
awe — ^' may I not come and speak to you V^ 
Stfll no answer — not a sound, not a breath. 
And my flowers were beginning" to droop in 
my burning hand. 

I went up on tip toe to the bed, though I 
knew well there was no occasion for that« 
Oh ! yes, I knew it all now ; I had suspected 
it from the first j and I gazed without a 
single emotion of surprise, into the still, pale, 
saint-like face of her I had so dearly loved, 
of her whose voice I should never hear again 
on earth— of her whose pilgrim days had so 
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abruptly terminated, and who had gone to 
receive the crown of righteousness, purchased 
for her by the Saviour she had so lovingly 
and faithfully served. 

I felt no emotion of fear, no inclination 
even to cry at this first sight I had ever 
had of the grim king of terrors. I can 
scarcely tell what I did feel in the way of 
mental emotion, but I should imagine there 
must have beeu a strange confusion of many 
varied feelings in my mind. I can, how- 
ever, remember distinctly the sensation of 
physical sickness that came over me, as I 
stood looking at the Corpse ; and which mnst 
have been succeeded instantly by a fainting 
fit, as when Miss Jones and the doctor came 
into the room I was found on the ground 
in a state of complete insensibility. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

This was my first great sorrow ; but alas I 
it was not sanctified to me — it left me no 
better^ no wiser, no less worldly-minded than 
it had found me. To my dis^ace, indeed, 
be it acknowledged, that after the first stun- 
ning' efiect of the blow had passed away, I 
was weak and wicked enoug^h to dwell, with 
the bitterest feeling's, on the fact of Milly 
Elliot having been suffered to spend the last 
few hours of Mrs. Macdonald's life by her 
side. I" was keenly alive to the difference 
thus marked out between us ; it reminded me 
again of the two women who would be 
grinding together at the mill, and in my 
sinful presumption I said that it was no 
fault of mine, for that, if God hked to make 
me good, he could easily do so. 

VOL. I. F 
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I remember having stated something' of 
this sort to Miss Jones on the afternoon of 
Mrs, Maedonald*s death, when the former 
was very kindly and g'ently explaining to me 
why Milly had enjoyed the privilege denied 
to me. ^ 

" Had our dear friend lived till the morn- 
ing, you would all have been admitted to 
say farewell,** continued the tender-hearted : 
teacher, with whom, I believe, I was a: 
special favourite ; " but the end was so much 
more sudden than she or any of us antici-: 
pated, that there was no opportunity of 
doing as she would otherwise have desired." 

'^ But Milly was with her nearly the 
whole night ; and what difference is there 
between Milly and the rest of us, except 
that difference which God Himself has 
made ? Why does not he make me good, 
too. Miss Jones ? you know very well 1 can't 
do it without Him/' 

In the evening of that day I began to feel 
very ill, having taken a violent cold by going 
into the damp garden so early in the mom-^ 
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mgy and as I had, at all times, a terrible 
fear of dying*, and the strikingly moumfiil 
event which had just occurred, had filled my 
mind with the gloomiest images; 1 eagerly 
sought Miss Jones, and communicated to 
her the symptoms that were alarming me. 

Poor thing ! she must have had enough 
to do with us all, but her patience and gentle- 
ness were admirable ; and amidst the many 
dnd various duties that devolved upon her at 
this trying season, and her own sincere and 
heartfelt sorrow, she never seemed for a 
moment to forget any opportunity of making 
flre great affliction profitable to us. 

^^ You are ill, are you, my poor child V^ 
she said in answer to my complaints ; ^^ you 
have been crying, Euth, till you are quite 
worn out ; and now you must go to bed, and 
Milly shall, if you like, come and sit beside 
you." 

^^ Yes, I should like that well enough, but. 
indeed 1 am very ill. Miss Jones — my head 
feels as if it was burning inside ; and I have 
«ich a terrible pain in all my limbs." 
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'' Well, Ruth, and what then ?'' continued 
Miss Jones, looking at me earnestly. 

^^ Oh ! can't you do something" to make 
me better. Do you want me to die ?'' 

'' No^ love, but don^t you know that every 
eflfort I could make to relieve or cure you 
would be ineffectual without God^s blessing 
upon it? I can do nothing without him^ 
Ruth.'' 

^' Of course I know that, but people are ta 
try what they can do themselves, are they 
notr 

" You would say that we are justified in 
using means for the relief of pain, and the 
preservation of life. This is perfectly true ; 
so much so, that no good thing is promised 
to us, independently of effort on our own part. 
Now, apply this to the charge you have made 
against God a little while ago ; and you will 
have the answer I was then prevented giving 
you.'' 

I understood the lesson, if I did not 
profit by it; and telling Miss Jones \ 
would try to think of it all more seriously. 
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when once I was well again^ I suffered her 
gladly to lead me up to bed, and submitted, 
with the utmost patience, to all the remedies 
which she prescribed. 

The next fortnight is like a dream to me. 
I wasngt very illj at least I did not, after 
the first day or two, feel very ill ; but my 
mind seemed in a sort of stupor. I could 
understand nothing distinctly. I could think 
of nothing distinctly. I could talk of nothing 
distinctly. I was conscious only of an 
almost overpowering melancholy, which 
everything aroimd me was naturally calcu^ 
liated to increase. 

I have a vague recollection of lying weak 
and powerless upon my little bed, and watch- 
ing Emily Oureton and'one of the other girls 
packing up their clothes to return home. I 
could hear all they said, but I seldom com- 
prehended the meaning of their words, and 
they appeared to me like shadows flitting 
about in a lonely world, which became a 
thousand fold more lonely when they were 
^0 longer in my sight. 
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. Scarcely less vague is my recollection of 
Milly Elliot's daily visits, thoug'h I know I 
had always a sensation of relief while she 
was sitting" beside me, and that the flowers 
she often brought fresh from the garden, 
pleased and refreshed me more than anything 
else could then have done. I remember on^ 
evening when my body was getting stronger^ 
and my mind clearer, taking a monthly rose 
of a deep pink colour from Milly's hand, 
and laying it against her cheek, with, X 
suppose, an expression of pity in my own 
face, at the change I saw in hers. 

She smiled gently, and said, " The rose is 
the brightest now, Ruth, is'nt it? but I have 
the same peace in my heart as ever. God's 
children are not told that they shall be free 
from sorrow, but they are told that it shall 
never overwhelm them. Don't you remembei^ 
those beautiful words in Isaiah — ^When 
thou passest through the waters I will b^ 
with thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee ! *' 

^^ Milly," I replied,^ ^^ if I were like j^pu 
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I should pray every moment of my life to 
die, that I might be with Mrs. Macdonald 
SLgBiUy and have no more terrible partings of 
earth to go through! Don't you pray to 
dier 

^^No, indeed. Why should I desire to 
shun a little sorrow, when Jesus endured so 
much; besides, we can never teU what 
work our Master may have for us to do. I 
should like, even if the choice were given me, 
to remain on earth till I had won for my- 
self one of the brightest crowns in heaven.'' 

^* Oh dear ! and /have no chance of win- 
ning the very least and palest. If I should 
ever get there at all, MiUy, it will only be to 
sit down in a corner, and look with wonder 
at what others have done.'' 

^^You are weak and ill at present, dear 
Ruth. Everything will seem different to 
you when you are well again. Would you 
like me to sing a hymn to you to-night ?" 

^^ Yes, if it is not a very sad one." 

And Milly sang : — 
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" Awake my soul, atretch every nerve. 
And press with vigour on, 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown. 

" A cloud of witnesses around, 
Hold thee in full survey ; 
Porget the steps already trod. 
And onward urge thy way. 

" 'Tis Q-od's all animating voice 
That calls thee from on high ; 
*Tis His own hand presents the prize 
To thine aspiring eye. 

"That prize, with peerless glories bright, 
"Which shall new lustre boast, 
liVhen victor s wreaths and monarch's gems 
Shall blend in common dust. 

" Blest Saviour, introduced by Thee, 
Have I the race begun. 
And crown' d with victory, at thy feet 
I'll lay my honours down," 

Music had ever a singular power over me, 
and on hearing* a hymn sweetly sung*, I 
often experienced those sensations of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, which many imaginative 
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persons mistake for piety itself. It was an 
error into which I was frequently led during 
my dsys of spiritual darkness^ and on the 
present occasion it deluded me so completely, 
that I dropped off to sleep in quite a joyful 
frame of mind, satisfied (for the time being") 
that I was possessed of aU those qualifications 
which distinguish the Heavenly pilgrim, and 
that it only needed the return of my bodily 
health to evidence to the world around me 
the happy chang^e that had been wroug-ht in 
my soul. 

I mention this because I believe it is no 
uncommon thing' for young people of en- 
thusiastic temperament to mistake transient 
sentiment, excited by some external influence, 
for that genuine change of heart, which the 
Holy Spirit alone can effect, and which i§i^ 
evidenced by the sanctification of the whole 
nature and character, ^^ If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which ai'e 
above'' — and again, ^^ If ye love me, keep 
my commandments/' 

Have I not said that this first great sor- 

F 2 
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row of my life was not sanctified to me--t 
that it left me no better, in any way, than it 
had found me ? I may even add that it left 
me worse, since ^dth returning health and 
strength I seemed to have a more ardent 
desire than ever to banish every thought that 
could interfere with my enjoyment of the 
world. 

I did not remain at school, because it was 
feared the great attachment I had entertained 
for Mrs. Macdonald would cloud all my en- 
joyment there, and injure, instead of bene- 
fiting', my health and spirits. 

So, as soon as my father (who had beea 
absent from home at the time of Mrs* 
Macdonald^s death) could come to fetch me, 
I left Montague House for ever ; and my^ 
education was thenceforth entrusted to a very 
admirable lady, who came to reside in the 
house with us. 

Of the next three years of my life I have 
very little to say, except that the world 
seemed to grow ever dearer and dearer to, 
me, and my perception of eternal tilings ever 
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more clouded and obscure. Living with 
pious parents^ and having* very few friends of 
my own age and character, I was content to 
wear the outward g^arb of rehgion, not from 
any real desire to deceive others, but because 
circumstances seemed to force a serious de« 
meanour upon me, and I now thoug-ht too 
little of the spirit of g'odliness, to be sensitive 
concerning the insult I was thus offering to 
my Maker. 

Whether any of those around me sus- 
pected the state of my heart, at this time, I 
really cannot say. My dear mother often 
tried to win my confidence, but I had become 
quite an adept in eluding her affectionate and 
anxious inquiries, and I think she must have 
felt that a nature so essentially worldly as 
mine, which had stood out too against such 
numberless counsels and warnings as I had 
received, would require a mightier hand than 
hers to mould and fashion it, after the pat- 
tern of the Gospel of Christ. 

^It may appear strange to those who have 
obtained no deep insight into the human 
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heart, that living' so secluded a Ufe ds I did 
at this period, and being* exposed only to 
good and ennobling* influences, I should still 
have cherished hopes and feelings of so en- 
tirely worldly a nature, instead of being 
drawn by the golden chain of love into that 
liarrrow but blessed path which my dear 
parents had for long* years been treading. 

If I attempted to explain the phenomenon 
on any human principles at all, I should say 
that there was a marvellous spirit of opposi* 
tion in my character — but, though I can 
imagine this to have increased the evil, it 
would be wholly unscriptural to aflSrm that 
it was the cause of my opposition to the 
Gospel, since we may open the Bible and 
read that "the natural man receiveth not 
the thmgs of the Spirit of God"-^and again, 
" No man can come unto me (Christ) except 
the Father which hath sent me, draw him/^ 
. The three years which followed my re- 
moval from school were, upon the whole, the 
happiest I had jet known, for conscience was 
lulled to sleep, my health was perfect, and 
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every external circumstance added to that in- 
tense enjo3'naent of life which, though perhaps 
more phpical than moral, certainl}^ fills the 
world with enchantment for those whose 
constitutions qualify them for experiencing 
it 

I loved reading too, particularly that which 
gBYe the mind an opportunity of wandering 
into the dim, m3^steriou8 regions of imagina- 
tion, and losing itself for a while amidst the 
wondrous creations of this magician of the 
intellect. Novels, of course (with all their 
numerous sisterhood and brotherhood), were 
firmly prohibited, nor do I think if it had 
been otherwise, that I should have spent 
much time in culling the honey with which 
some of their pages abound. It was poetry 
— the best and purest kind, both ancient and 
modern — that my very soul revelled in, and 
to the enjoyment of which I soon learned to 
devote every moment of leisure I could find. 

But I was like a miser with a secret trea- 
sure. I could not bear that any one should 
know how frequently I caressed and exulted 
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over this precious mine of happiness^ I had 
discovered. I think I must have had an 
instinctive apprehension that my parents 
would have opposed such entire abandonment 
of the mind to a single pursuit, especially 
one which, while it fed the human intellectj. 
did nothing for the immortal soul. 

At any rate, I said nothing* . of my closet 
studies, which grew daily more enchanting 
to me, till the whole world— that world at 
least which lay beyond our quiet valley— be- 
came peopled with forms of beauty— and I 
longed with ardent longing to go forth and 
breathe the air they breathed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was not until I was nearly eighteen 
that the action of my life commenced, or 
that I had any opportunity of judging how 
far the earthly weapons with which alone I 
had provided myself, would he available in 
the warfare of the world* 

I had now completed my education, and 
fiill of life and spirits I was wandering care- 
lessly in the broad path, culling every flower 
that came in my way, feeding my imagina- 
tion with most unwise extravagance, and 
dreaming of the coming days when I should 
mingle with those into whose sympathizing 
ears I might pour the strange and quickly 
thronging fancies which my beloved studies 
excited, but which I was now obliged to hug 
closely to my own foolish heart. 
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I was, as I have said before, about eighteen 
when the quiet routine of m\' life was broken 
in upon — and the first event destined to ac- 
complish this, was the visit of a young man 
for whom my father was endeavouring to 
secure a small living, recently vacant, at a 
short distance from our village. 

William Jerrard was, as I well knew (for 
the family history had been related to me 
many times), the eldest child of a very poor 
clergyman who lived in the south of England^ 
and supported eight or nine children on an 
income of two hundred pounds a year. By 
the exertions of my parents, and other friends, 
some of the grown up daughters had recently 
been provided with situations as governesses 
or companions ; and my father, hearing that 
William desired to enter the Church, 
had undertaken the whole expense of his 
education, and was now seeking to establish 
him as a preacher of the Gospel in our own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It was, I remember, a bright day in the 
month of June, when our guest arrived at 
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Olanhellans. I had been down to the villag-e 
executing some charitable commission for my 
mother, and was returning* very hot and very 
tired to the house, when my father met me, 
and drawing* my arm within his own, said 
cheerfully : 

^^ Buth, my darhng", William Jerrard is 
come J we are much pleased with him, and I 
want to introduce you to each other/' 

^^ What is he like?'' was my first girlish 
question, as my father hurried me towards 
the house at what seemed to me very un- 
necessary speed. 

^^ I really don't know, my love," was the 
answer, ^^for I have scarcely looked at him 
yet, but I should judge from his conversation 
that he is very sensible,^ and his letters have 
already satisfied me as to his earnest piety .'^ 

^^ Don't walk so fast, dear papa," I pleaded 
now — '' I daresay I shall have quite enough 
of Mr. Jerrard while he is here." 

My companion did not speak again, but 
I fancied I heard a low sigh, which I had no 
difiiculty in comprehending j and my con- 
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science, albeit not given to inordinate sensi- 
tiveness, reproached me pretty sharply for 
those idle words. 

So I determined to be exceedingly gracious 
and attentive to William Jerrard during" his 
stay amongst us. 

We found him sitting with my mother in 
the library, and they appeared engaged in a 
very animated and agreeable conversation, 
which our entrance interrupted. My father, 
smiling kindly and encouragingly upon thfe 
young man (who betrayed some embarrass- 
ment at the sight of another stranger) led 
me up to him, and told him I was his little 
cousin Ruth, 

" How do you do V said William, holding 
out his hand, and evidently struggling with 
his habitual shyness, which communicated 
itself partly to me, and prevented my bid- 
ding him welcome as cordially as I wished 
and had intended. 

^^ Ruth is as unaccustomed to strangers as 
you are William,'' said my father, to relieve 
the slight awkwardness of this first meeting 
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— ^^ but you will find her ready enough to 
talk, and laugh too, by and bye. She is a 
wild little puss, and wants some steady com- 
panion to keep her in order." 

*At this, cousin William made an effort to 
smile, and I, taking courage to look at him 
well, discovered that he was very ugly, very 
old-fashioned, and to all appearance quite 
steady enough to keep in order a whole king^ 
dom full of wild young ladies like myself,. . 

And he did keep me in order — not by any 
assumption of authority, not by any wear}^- 
ing lectures, not by any attempts, direct or 
indirect, at moderating the spirits with which 
iiature had gifted mej but by being con- 
stantly so grave and earnest himself, and 
evidencing on all occasions that his views df 
life were wholly and entirely dissimilar to my 
own. I liked William Jerrard when I came 
to know him well ; I thought him, next to 
my father, the most estimable person I had 
ever met; but his extreme seriousness op- 
pressed and troubled me. I could not see 
the calm, pure stream that flowed beneath 
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this unattractiye surface^ and I believed that 
it was religion which had made him old and 
gloomy in hearty and given to him such un- 
naturally sober views of life and its varied 
enjo}anents. 

But though I jrielded him a mistaken pity 
for what I considered his unfortunate gravity, 
it was on my own account that this gravity 
troubled me. I could not live in constant 
companionship with a mind so enlightened 
as that of William Jerrard, without becom* 
ing, in some slight degree, influenced by its 
'Sentiments and opinions. I knew that from 
childhood he had made theology almost his 
only study 3 I knew that at his University 
he was esteemed one of the first scholars in 
divinity, but more than all this, there was 
that about him, an indescribable earnestness 
and solemnity when conversing on spiritual 
matters, that carried conviction to the very 
souls of his listeners. 

I have before hinted that my dear parents 
had of late years seemed solicitous to impress 
the beauty of religion upon me more by 
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example than by precept, but even had it 
been otherwise, I think there is a natural 
tendency in all our minds to attach a greater 
degree of importance to the opinions and 
admonitions of strangers, than to those of 
even our nearest and dearest relatives, with 
whom we are brought into daily contact. 

At any rate it was so with me, and I very 
soon began to be afraid of being alone with 
William Jerrard, lest he should force upon 
me a subject in which my heart was nowise 
interested. 

He had too such a terribly plain and 
straightforward manuer of asking questions, 
and probing people's feelings, that there was 
no possibility of putting him off with an 
evasive reply. 

'^ What have you been doing all the mom« 
ing ?" he said to me on one occasion, when, 
in obedience to my father's commands, I had 
put on my bonnet to walk with cousin Wil- 
liam to the village. 

. ^^ What have I been doing? oh, a good 
many things, I believe. What have you V\ 
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^^ I will tell you when you have answered 
my question, I want to know how you 
employ yourself during" the many hours in' 
which I see nothing of you V^ 

^^ Indeed r I thoug*ht to myself; ^^and 
pray what business is it of yours?'' but I 
only said, ^^ I have been reading* this morn- 
ing; it is almost the only thing one can do, 
in very hot weather. Is it as warm in your 
county as it is here, William ?'' 

But William was not going to talk about 
the weather yet. He smiled a little as he 
said, ^^ I have now two questions of yours 
to answer, Kuth, but it is your turn first. 
What have you been reading V^ 

I saw there was no help for me. ^^ Oh, 
several things, if you must know. A bit of 
Wordsworth, a bit of Coleridge, a bit of 
Spenser, and a tiny bit of Milton— but I can't 
enjoy him so much as the others, only mama 
gave me the book and I promised her to 
read it." 

^^ Then you do enjoy the others very much, 
Euthr 
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^ ^^ Yes. There's no harm in it^ is there V* 

^^ That depends altogether on the consti- 
t;ution of your mind^ and the extent to which 
you indulge in this sort of reading. How 
often do you read poetry V^ 

^^ I really don't know j every day when I 
have time/' 

^^ And how often do you read works of a 
more sober character ?" 

*^ Why, I used to read all sorts of sober 
books while my governess was with me, but 
now that I have done learning, I don't pro- 
fess to devote a vast deal of time to them." 

'^ One more question, Euth. How often 
do you read the Word of God ?" 

My cheeks burnt at this last enquiry, but 
the great respect William Jerrard had in- 
spired, prevented my giving any expression 
to the indignation I, for the moment, felt. 

" Not half so often as I ought," I replied 
quickly ; ^^ but pray don't catechize me 
ftirther to-day. Let us talk of something 
else." 
; Not a bit of it. William cared little about 
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ofFending* a foolish^ g^ddy girl^ when his 
Master^s work was in question. 

^^ Pardon me, Ruth/' he said g^ently; 
^^ There is nothing else in which I feel so 
deep an interest. Pray tell me how it is 
that yori prefer the inventions of human 
genius to the eternal truths of God V^ 

'^ Oh, William, how very seriouB you are I 
If you ask me questions in such a grave 
voice, I am sure I shall never be able to 
answer them/' 

'' It is a grave subject, Ruth, I'know not 
how to treat it lightly/' 

'' Well, then you must teach me to be 
grave and good like yourself. I am quite 
willing to learn." 

Now this was not, in fact, the truth, but 
perhaps I thought it was, at the moment I 
spoke, and at any rate promises of future 
discipleship were easier and more agreeable 
than present attention to cousin William's 
sermons. 

He did not immediately reply to my last^ 
words, and when I turned to look into his 
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fece tliere was an expression in it which 1 
had never seen there before, something 
brighter, sunnier, more replete with human 
enjoyment than I had beheved it possible for 
William Jerrard's face to exhibit. I fancied 
too that he coloured a little a^ his eye met 
mine^ but while I was wondering* what was 
the matter, he said, in his usual tone of 
Toice : — 

" I shall take you at your word, Euth, 
and to-morrow morning*, if you please, we 
will' begin the study of the Holy Scriptures 
together/' 

^^ Very well; but I suppose I may read a. 
bit of poetry occasionally/' 

I said this more for the sake of getting* 
him to talk about poetry, than from any in- 
tention of abiding by his counsels in the 
matter. 

He rephed immediately, ^^You must be 
guided in a great measure by your own 
judgment in all these minor points. I can 
only say for myself, that if I found any 
study or pursuit, however innocent in itself, 

VOL. I. G 
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leading my mind from God, I should con- 
sider it incumbent upon me to put it entirely 
aside, because Christ has said, ^ If thy right 
hand offend thee cut it off and cast it from 
thee y you know the rest, I dare say, Ruth/' 

"Then, according to this. Christians are 
to do nothing that they take pleasure in/' 

"Christians, dear Ruth, are to take pleasure 
in doing the will of their Master, and if they 
truly love Him, they will not mourn over 
every little sacrifice that in the course of 
their servitude they may find occasion to 
make. Love delights in forgetting self, and 
should we not blush to speak of anything 
the most devoted amongst us could do for 
Christ, when we go to the cross and see what 
He has done for us !'' 

" Of course ; only I really cannot discover 
the sin of reading a little poetry/' 

" Nor I, Ruth. Yet there are some minds 
so constituted that even this innocent recrea- 
tion might become sin to them, inasmuch as 
it would absorb those thoughts, those powers, 
and those affections, which Christians are 
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bbund by every tie of gratitude to devote to 
God/' 

^^You are really very g'oodj I wish I 
was like you. Were you always so, cousin 
William r 

He smiled again, and assured me he was 
far from being good, but I told him I was a 
better judg^ than he could be, and then some 
sudden association of thought recalling my 
sbhool days to my mind, I gave him a sketch 
of dear Mrs. Macdonald and Milly Elliot, 
which interested us both so much that we 
remained walking in the woods till tea time, 
though I had fancied myself dreadfully tired 
before, and had declared repeatedly that the 
heat was killing me. 

I remember noticing how pleased my 
father and mother looked as we went into 
the parfour (where the tray was already 
standing on the table), and related how we 
had forgotten the hour, in the interest of my 
schoolday reminiscences. 

^^ Never mind, never mind,'' exclaimed the 
former cheerfully 3 '^ we knew it was a care- 
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fill shepherd that had charge of our little; 
lamb^ and if you had kept us waiting an hour . 
longer, depend on it no complaints would 
have been made/' 

The next morning, as soon as breakfasli 
was over, William smilingly reminded me 
of my engagement, and distastefiil as it really 
was to me, I had of course no excuse for not . 
fulfilling it : so the library was given up to ; 
us, the large, clear typed family Bible.: 
brought out, and my new instructor and; 
myself established, side by side, at the table- 
where I had so often conned over my beloved 
poetry, and dreamt idle dreams concerning; 
that world which I was now to be warned, 
as I valued the peace and happiness of all- 
mj future life, to shun, 

William Jerrard was certainly no half- 
hearted Christian. He knew the truth 
thoroughly, and he loved it in an equal degree,, 
and if his earnest faith brought not forth the- 
fi:'uit of an habitual cheerfiilness, such as I. 
had seen and admired in Milly Elliot and 
pne or two others, it brought forth many: 
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"fruits of a no less lovely nature, among 
which an ardent love for the souls of his 
fellow-creatures, the meanest and poorest in- 
cluded, shone most brightly and conspicu- 
ously. 

How well I can remember everything 
Connected with his first lessons to me. I 
seem to see, in a picture, the old-fashioned 
library where we used to sit, the summer 
sun pouring in through the open windows, 
and dancing merrily on the dark, panelled 
walls, the grave earnest teacher, with all his 
lieart engaged in the task he had under- 
taken, and the giddy, thankless pupil, look- 
ing forward only to the time when the lesson 
should be over. 

Alas, alas, that so it should have been! 
that I should have refused to learn, amidst 
the smiling skies of unclouded prosperity, 
and from the gentle lips of the most anxioud 
affection, those lessons which it was thence- 
forth reserved for far different masters, for 
masters armed with fiery whips and scor-^ 
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pions, with rods prepared for the chastise- 
ment of the inmost soul— to teach me. 

I am quite sure that William Jerrard had 
no idea whatever of my opposition to the 
Gospel of Christ. He seemed to fancy that 
if once perfectly understood, it nmst be 
heartily embraced, and his earliest efforts 
were consequently directed to the perfecting" 
'Of that knowledg-e which he concluded my 
parents had already instilled into my mind. 

And certainly, as far ^s head knowledg'e 
was concerne^d, I proved a very apt scholar 
indeed, and often surprised my master by 
the quickness with which I seized and ex- 
plained to him any particular point, before 
he had even settled the terms he should 
employ in making it clea^ to me. 

" Ruth,'' he said to me one day, after we 
had been studying the Prophecies for nearly 
a couple of hours; ^^I think you would 
write a better sermon now than I should, so 
suppose we put aside our books for this 
morning, and you drive with me to Long- 
hollow, to see how you like the rectory/' 
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I did not relish this proposal in the least^ 
but my father entering at the moment^ Wil- 
liam referred to him^ and he desired me to 
put on my bonnet at once. 

I remember that my companion was 
miusually silent during the whole time We 
were on our way to LonghoUow, but when 
we arrived at the Rectory he jumped out of 
the carriage with considerable animation^ 
and offering me his hand^ begged that I 
would also alight^ as he wanted me to go 
over the house with him. 

(The family of the late Rector had left it 
two days previous.) 

^^It is a very charming place,'' I said, 
when every place had been gone through, 
and William had teated me in a pretty little 
arbour at the end of the garden; ^^I am 
sure I hope you will get the living, William, 
and then one of your sisters can come and 
keep house for you, and you will be able to 
do good to all the poor people, and we will 
drive over as often as we can to hear you 
preach/' 
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I had spoken thus far nearly at random, 
-that is to say, my thoughts were in reality 
wandering* very wide of the spot where Wil- 
liam Jerrard and myself were seated, but 
the moment he spoke there was something* in 
the tone of his voice which immediately x^ 
called my attention, and fixed it wholly on 
the subject we were discussing. 

" The living is mine, dear Euth,'' he 
said ; '' the matter was finally settled yester- 
day, thanks to the unwearied exertions of 
your good father ; but I had not thought of 
asking" either of my sisters to keep house for 
me." 

'^ Well, you know best,'' I replied, ^^and at 
any rate, pray accept my warmest congratu- 
lations on your new appointment. I am really 
delighted to hear that the affair is decided iu 
your favour.'' 

'' Thank you, Ruth," said Willi&m, and I 
believe he was going to say more, when his 
voice suddenly failed him, and seizing my 
hand he held it tightly pressed in his own 
for a few minutes, and then, seeing I fancy 
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that I was getting very pale, he apologized 
rather awkwardly for having* kept me out so 
long", g'ave me his arm to lead me back to 
the carriage, and drove home without speak- 
ing another word but on the most casual 
and indifferent subjects. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was now understood that cousin Wil- 
liam had only a few days to remain with us, 
and during" this time my father had so many 
matters to arrang-e with him, that our morn- 
ing* readings had to be greatly curtailed — a 
necessity that I, at least, for more reasons 
than one, could not bring* myself to lament. 

To speak frankl)^, I was by no means dis- 
pleased at the thoug-hts of losing our g-rave 
and sober guest, for notwithstanding* all my 
efforts to drive away the impression his 
seriousness produced on my mind, the truth 
was that I became daily more and more 
weig*hed down b}^ it, daily less and less able, 
amidst my former pursuits, to escape from 
the piercing*s of that two-edg*ed sword which 
I had so long* succeeded in evading*. Con- 
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science was indeed rousing* itself from the 
deep slumber in which it had been wrapt, 
and I felt little gratitude towards him who 
had sounded the first alarm note in its ear. 

The last day of William's visit arrived, 
and knowing there would be no time for 
reading this morning, I had determined to 
get away directly after breakfast, and to 
spend the hours, usually devoted to my 
cousin, in making a call on the Rector's 
wife, who was a particular favourite of 
mine; perhaps because she seldom spoke 
to me on the subject of religion. 

But my intention was unexpectedly 
frustrated, and by a circumstance which, 
in spite of its novelty, gave me far more 
pain than pleasure. 

The breakfast things had scarcely been 
cleared away, when my father and mother 
rose, as if by mutual consent, from their 
chairs, and left the room together. Dreading 
that cousin William would seize this oppoi*- 
tunity for enforcing all his recent admoni- 
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tions upon me^ I qtiickl j poshed aside my 
seat^ and was preparing^ to follow my parents. 

^' Do not go, Ruth,'^ said William, in his 
earnest manner; and tnming towards him 
I saw, with surprise, that he was looking 
quite as shy and uncomfortable as on the first 
day of our meeting, only now his face was 
pale instead of red. 

^' Why not T^ I asked, still standing and 
gazing earnestly in the direction of the 
door — ^^What do you want me to stay 
forr 

'^ I will tell you, Ruth, if you will sit 
down for a few minutes. WonH you sit 
downr 

For still I stood irresolute, ashamed to 
go, and yet becoming, every moment, more 
reluctant to stay. 

"Perhaps then you would prefer me 
speaking to you at another time,'^ he said, at 
last, in a tone that proved how my conduct 
pained him. 

My heart smote me now for my unkind- 
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ness/ and without fiirther hesitation I went 
and seated myself on a chair by his side. 

" Ruth/' he continued, going desperately 
intp the subject at once j " your father and 
mother have given me permission to try and 
win your regard. Do you think, dear Euth, 
you could ever like me well enough to be- 
come my wife V^ 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen on 
my head, or as if, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, the few sunbeams yet shining on my 
path had become quenched in total darkness. 

It did not occur to me, in this first 
moment of bewilderment, that I had the 
power of refusing the destiny my cousin 
offered ; it seemed rather that he had just 
communicated to me the doom that in the 
secret counsels of Providence had been ap- 
pointed for me before the worlds began. But 
I should find it difficult by any language to 
convey an adequate idea of my strange sen- 
sations on that memorable occasion. I have 
no doubt they were expressed in my voice, 
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88 1 started firom my chair^ and said hurriedly 

and tremulonsl J : 

^^ Oh, cousin William, what do yon mean?" 
^ Jf ot to fi%hten yon so, pow little things" 

he replied with almost a pleasant smile, and 

p tones of resolutely sfiibdned tenderness ; 

^^sit down again, Ruth, and let us talk this 

matter calmly over." 

I obeyed mechanically, though I felt that 
my cheeks were blanched to the hue of 
death. And William Jerrard went on : 

^^ Perhaps you think, Ruth, that our ac- 
quaintance has been too short to authorize my 
addressing you as a lover, or that you are 
too young to listen to sentiments of this kind. 
But believe me I have not spoken without 
due consideration. I do sincerely love you, 
Ruth, and I should esteem it the highest 
happiness to tread the thorny path of life at 
your side, to be privileged, under God, to 
guide your footsteps into the way of peace, 
to have the right to give you the first, best 
place in my prayers to our Father in heaven. 
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One word more, dear Ruth, and then you 
shall be released. Your parents have nobly 
and g^enerously overlooked the present ob- 
scurity of my worldly position, and I am 
well aware that this would have no influence 
with you. If you think that time might dis- 
pose you to look favourably upon me, you 
have but to say so and I will wait for you 
as patiently as Jacob waited for his Bachel. 
But if otherwise, if you really feel that you 
could not be happy as my wife— still say so, 
dearest Ruth, and this matter shall be for 
ever at an end between us/' 

Notwithstanding* that every word of the 
foregoing" had been so distinctly heard that 
I never afterwards lost the remembrance of 
it, my mind seemed at the moment to reject 
the comprehension of all but the last sentence, 
that in which my cousin declared my fate 
to be entirely in my own hands ; and with- 
out an instant's reflection, I said eagerly and 
decidedly : 

" Oh ! I know I could not be happy as 
your wife." 
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This was the genuine and candid ex* 
pression of my feeling* ; a feeling so strongly 
felt that I was quite unmindful of the effect 
my words might produce. It was not in 
reality from William Jerrard ; plain, old- 
fashioned, and personally unattractive as he 
certainly was ; but from the man of God, 
the serious Christian that I shrank with such 
unconquerable repugnance. And forgetting 
that he could not read my heart, I scarcely 
understood why he appeared so wounded by 
what I had said. 

^^ If that be the case, dear Ruth," he re- 
plied in a low voice, '* I have nothing more 
to urge. God grant that you may find one 
who will love and watch over you as tenderly 
as I would have done. And may the 
Father of all mercies soon draw your 
affections wholly to himself; for, believe 
me, there is no true or abiding happiness 
apart from a godly life.*' 

While my cousin spoke, sensations of in. 
describable gloom crept into my soul. It 
seemed to me that in rejecting the lot he 
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t>fFered, I was formally declaring my al- 
legiance to the world and Satan j declining a 
staflF held out to me by Providence to help 
me along the narrow path that leadeth unto 
eternal Ufe, I made no account of the ab- 
sence of that love without which we are not 
justified in entering into the marriage state, 
because I knew and felt, with shuddering 
terror, that my aversion was far more to the 
disciple of Jesus than to the man, 
_ "I am very, very sorry, William,'* I said 
at last, ^^that this matter was ever thought 
of. Do not fancy that I have any personal 
dislike to you, for indeed it is not so. But 
I am not good enough ; I am so different 
from you altogether, that it is impossible 
we could get on well in a nearer connection. 
You must forget that you exalted for a 
moment your little cousin Ruth to a dignity 
she is quite unfitted for. Oh, I should make 
a wretched wife for a clergyman ; I have not 
the slightest vocation that way.'' 

WiUiam Jerrard looked at me with a deep 
and tender anxiety that increased my feelings 
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of ^loom and dissatisfaction ; but I could not 
revoke my sentence, I could not consent to 
be separated from my darling* idols j and 
presently, with a low sigh, that I am sure 
was more for me than for himself, he got 
up and went slowly out of the room. 

As the door closed on him, my excited 
imagination sugg'ested the idea, that the 
grates of Heaven were at the same moment 
for ever shut against me, that the dreadAil 
sentence had g-one forth; "Ephraim is 
joined to idols, let him alone !" 

Then the very sun grew dark to me. 



CHAPTER XI. 

William Jerrard left us to take pos- 
session of his new home and to enter upon 
his new duties, the day after my rejection of 
his proposals* 

This was certainly a relief to me— the 
greatest perhaps that under existing circum- 
stances I could have had — but, oh! how 
miserable I was I what bitter fruits I was 
already gathering* from my long indulged 
and infatuated clinging to the false idols of 
Egypt which have no answer to give to us in 
our times of direst need. 

Neither of my parents spoke to me con- 
cerning what had passed between William 
and myself, but I could not help seeing that 
they gTieved over the choice I had made ; 
and this added to the gloom that day by day 
seemed to deepen over my spirit, till physical 
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weakness became added to my mental dis- 
tress^ and I thought it was the will of God 
that I should die. 

Hitherto, I had carefully locked up my 
uneasiness in the wayward heart where it 
had its birth, but the idea that death was 
ftdvancing" with g'iant strides, broke down at 
length this barrier of reserve, and I claimed 
the sympathy of that ever tender mother 
whose prayers, I knew, ascended hourly to 
the throne of mercy on my behalf. 

I can recall distinctly the look of unutter* 
able love and pity that shone upon her sweet, 
mild face, when my first rapid confession of 
fear and misery had been poured out. She 
wound her arms round me, she pressed me 
to her heart, and while I felt her warm tears 
fall on my burning cheek, 1 knew that she 
was committing my sorrow and her own, to 
that Heavenly Friend whom she so faithfully 
served, 

^' My beloved Ruth,'' she said at length, 
'' your trial is a severe one, and unlike any 
that I ever myself experienced. Your pre* 
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sent distaste to religion is no doubt a device 
of Satan and should be resisted with constant 
watchfulness and prayer. Feeling as you do, 
it ia natural that death should be revealed- 
only as a King of Terrors — but my own 
child you have but to resign yourself wholly 
to God, to cling to the Cross of Christ, and 
this dark phantom will be transformed into 
»n angel of light, whose mission it is to bear 
the souls of tired pilgrims home to their 
Father's house/' 

Darker and darker grew my thoughts as 
this dear mother spoke, for there was no cor- 
ner of my heart that gave back the faintest 
echo to anything she said. And looking up- 
into hier face, I asked tremblingly — 
• ^^ Do you think, then, that I am going to 
dier 

"God in his mercy forbid !" she replied* 
solemnly, while tears rained fast from her^ 
loving eyes, " but life and death are in the 
hands of our Creator, and we must endeavour 
in this, as in all other matters, to make His will' 
ours. You are young now, and free from any: 
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apparent disease ; but many young-er and not 
less healthy than yourself have been called 
away, and whether you are to live or die, it 
is equally necessary to make your peace with 
God at once. Every day, every hour it may 
be, temptations will assail you in the world, 
against which you will need t^ intei*po8e the 
whole of armour of God. Oh, my child, go 
not forth to the battle in your own strength, 
or you will indeed find it too hard for you*'^ 

This allusion to life and to the world, re- 
vived for awhile my fearful, sinking spirit, 
and the heart that remained mute when 
Heaven was the theme, had quick and 
lively echoes for all that related to earth, 
where, alas ! my treasure too truly w«8. 

^^ But you, mama,'^ I said, ^^ appear quite 
free from trials and temptations ; and why 
should you suppose the world will have so 
many for me ?'' 

" I have indeed been singularly blessed in 
my mortal lot," she answered thoughtfully. 
^^The lines Jmve fallen to me in pleasant 
places, and few have deeper cause for grati- 
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tude to Heaven than myself. But then, dear 
Ruth, I have a husband who is a true child 
of God, and to whose counsels and support 
I am greatly indebted, humanly speaking', 
for the stedfastness of my own heart in the 
ways of righteousness. Added to this, we 
have always lived in greater seclusion than 
you may probably desire to do. And even 
to me, my Ruth, there are spots on the sun j 
trials, which but for the privilege I have of 
laying them at my Saviour's feet, would weigh 
sometimes very heavily upon my soul. If 
hereafter you should have children of your 
own, Ruth, you wiH understand a mother's 
deep anxiety respecting the eternal happiness 
of those whom she has borne in her 
bosom, and round whom every fibre of her 
heart is twined.'^ 

Seeing my mother's powerful emotion as 
she spoke, realizing dimly the sensations she 
sought to describe, I made at that moment a 
mental vow to spare her, for the future, any 
participation in my spiritual trials, which 
indeed bad been at present so little alleviated 
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by the conversation that had taken place be- 
tween us. 

In pursuance of this resolution^ I strug*- 
gled valiantly with my dejection, said to the 
dark thoughts ^ begone/ returned to all my 
former pursuits, and by degrees succeeded in 
hushing conscience once more into an uneasy 
slumber, and in dissipating those apprehen- 
sions of death which had given it, for the 
time, such mighty and terrific power ta 
scourge me. 

How long this false sunshine might have 
lasted, had my life continued to flow on in its 
usual calm monotony, I cannot presume to 
say. The chances however are, that some-' 
thing would soon have occurred to turn my 
tiioughts in again upon themselves, and thus, 
have renewed those fiery struggles between 
the flesh and the spirit which hitherto had 
had no other effect than that of increasing 
my distaste to religion, and causing me to 
pursue with redoubled ardour every occupa- 
tion calculated to engross the mind, and keep 
it from dwelling on "the things that belonged 
to its peace/' 
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But a change was approaching', under 
whose pleasant influence I was enabled for 
awhile to battle with the waves, and to 
persuade mysdif that some flowers of Paradise 
were still blooming in the desert garden of 
the world. 

The summer months had scarcely given 
place to the cooler winds and less scorching 
skies of autumn, when our quiet home was 
unexpectedly enlivened by a visit from an 
old friend and schoolfellow of my mother's, 
who, with her husband, had been passing 
jsiome nionths in the north. 

This lady (now Mrs. Linley) was many 
years younger than Mrs. Earnley, but cir- 
ciunstances had drawn them in those early 
days together, and a considerable degree of 
friendliness and cordiality had existed be- 
tween them ever since, notwithstanding the 
fact that the elder of the two had all her 
hopes and affections anchored in heaven, while 
the younger still clung with fond and earnest 
idolatry to the perishing things of earth. 

To me, this gay and warm-hearted Mrs. 
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Linley had a thousand attractions. I thought 
her one of the most charming persons I had 
ever met, though how much of this favour- 
able opinion was attributable to the marked 
attention she bestowed upon myself^ I will 
not pretend to say. On my first presentation 
to her^ she had exclaimed with enthusiasm to 
my mother : — 

" Why, this is a perfect gem, a goddess, a 
mountain nymph, that you are burying in 
these awful solitudes. Surely, Mrs. Eamley> 
you cannot be such a savage as to meditate 
keeping this bright young creature for ever 
from the admiration o^ mankind.'' 

My dear mother looked grieved that these 
foolish sentiments should have been uttered 
in my presence, but she only said, glancing 
anxiously at me : — 

" I hope our littie Buth is not weary of 
her happy valley yet ?" 

For my cheek was glowing with the 
brightest crimson, and I had instinctively 
drawn nearer to her who had spoken those 
vain and flattering words. 
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Before I couW reply Mrs, Linley eagerly 
went on : — 

^* Weary ! of course she is, my good, un- 
suspicious friend, weary to death, and long- 
ing' to try her young wings in a brighter, 
sunnier atmosphere, yearning to mount up 
into the clouds, and bring down some of 
those shining stars that look so coldly and 
strangely upon her in the far distance. Ruth, 
you pretty blushing creature with the sober 
name, will you come with me, and witness 
the realization of those vague but charming 
dreams that have amused you in your cruel 
solitude r 

How did she know that I had indulged in 
dreams which the world only could realize '! 

My mother, though her countenance was 
greatly troubled, waited now for me to 
speak, and presently in a quick, excited voice, 
I said : — 

. ^^ It would be indeed a pleasure to me to 
accept your invitation, to see a little more of 
life than I can do at Glanhellans, but my 
fatlier and mother must decide for me. You 
cannot doubt that I should like to go.'' 
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^^ Whither would you take her, Fanny V^ 
my dear mother asked, with another tenderly 
anxions g^lanee at me. 

^^ Why, to London to hesnre, wherealone 
she can be appreciated. Give her to me, 
dear Mrs. Eamley, for the approaching 
season ; I hare no child or ^ster of my own, 
and this pretty creature would be my de- 
light.^ 

^^ Impossible,'' said my mother firmly; ^^ I 
dare not expose my simple-minded girl to 
the temptations of fashionable society. Yon 
know my jHrinciples, Fanny, and you will 
respect, even if you cannot share them.'' 

I scarcely know whether Mrs. Linley or 
myself looked the most disappointed at this 
decided refusal, but just as the former was 
beginning' to remonstrate against it, my 
father entered the room, and I made a rapid 
retreat, to mourn in secret over what I con- 
sidered my mother's obsolete and puritanical 
notions. 

In about half an hour some one claimed 
admittance at my door, and hastily drying 
my foolish tears, I unfastened the bolt I had 
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drawn to secure myself from intrusion^ and 
saw with astonishment that it was my 
mother who had come to seek me^ 

^^ I thoug'ht as much, nly poor Kttle girl/' 
she said^ looking fondly rather than chi4ingly 
into my tell-tale facej ^^yon have heen 
thinking hard things of your mother^ my 
darling Buth^ because she feared to trust 
you amongst those who neither know nor 
love their Maker^ and to Whom the very 
name of Jesus is a strange and unfamiliar 
sound. My own child, remember how the 
Israelites of old were condemned for making 
their children pass through the fire to 
Moloch, and would not my sin be as great, 
if I voluntarily placed you amidst the fire of 
those temptations which the strongest and 
holiest cannot always resist. But listen, 
Buth, and let the shadow depart from the 
dear face that I love only too well. Fanny 
lanley has a country home to which she is 
going for the autumn months, and your 
father and I have agreed that you should 
accompany her thither for a few weeks. She 
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will remain at Glanhellans till your prepara- 
tions are completed, and Mr. Linley will 
probably join her here/^ 

My mother said no more at this time. I 
saw that she was much affected ; I believed 
that she half doubted the wisdom of the in- 
dulg-ence her affection for me had induced 
her to grant. But my spirits were too elated 
by this sudden prospect of change and ex- 
citement to permit of more than a passing 
thought concerning the probable discontents 
Or scruples of others. 

Already my impatient wings were un- 
furling themselves for flight; already I 
mounted in imagination towai'ds the far off 
worlds^ and stretched out my eager hands to 
grasp those stars of unutterable beauty whose 
possession was to atone for the sufferings, 
and lull into forgetfulness the dark fears^ of 
the last few wretched months. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Since the departure of William Jerrard 
his name had been rarely mentioned in my 
presence^ and I had succeeded tolerably in 
banishing both himself and all the gloomy 
reminiscences connected with his stay at 
Glanhellans from my thoughts. But the 
evening before I was to leave home, my 
father suddenly broke in upon a most agree- 
able Gonversation I was holding with Mrs. 
linley by asking me if I would not let him 
take me to say good bye to cousin William. 
^^ He would have come to you/' continued 
the speaker, observing, probably, that I 
hesitated and looked embarrassed, ^^ only that 
at present his duties do not permit of the 
shortest absence from home. I have ordered 
the pony carriage, Ruth, and I will drive 
you to Longhollow myself.'* 
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Of course I had no reasonable objection to 
make to this^ especially as I knew that one 
of William's sisters had arrived the day 
before to keep house for her. brother, and 
that a visit to her could in no way be avoided. 
So shaking* my head at Mrs. linley, who 
was whisperings some quizzing remarks about 
thk hitherto unheard-of cousin, I went 
away, in no very pleasant frame of mind, to 
iprepare myself for accompanying* my father. 
It was, as I remember well, one of those 
g^lorious evenings when the veiy spirit of 
peace seems to have descended upon the? 
earth, to hold converse with the beautiful 
and marvellous works of God. The soft west 
■wind rustled musically amongst the trees, 
and waved gently the golden corn that shone 
so brightly in the rays of the setting sun. 
The notes of the birds appeared more than 
usually low and soothing, the blue of the 
*sky, seen through the light, transparent 
clouds, of a deeper, purer azure, and every- 
thing in nature more exquisite, more enchant- 
ing than it had ever appeared to me before* 
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My fathw left me for some time to my 
own reflections, or rather I should say to my 
own feelings, for it was sentiment, not 
thought^ that filled tny heart at present; and 
when at leng^th he spoke, I was unpleasantly 
startled to find how little our minds were in 
tinison. 

"Ruth/' he said, "does not aii evening 
like this make you think of that blessed time 
when the world, freed from the curse of sin 
and death, shall be under the dominion of 
t)ur glorious Lord and Saviour ; when all 
that strike^ us as so lovely now, shall be 
clothed with a tenfold beauty, with the 
beauty of everlasting* peace and holiness. 
Does not your heart glow in recalling the 
prophet^s vision of the new Jerusalem, when 
^the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her nor the voice of crying,' and when the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea/' 

I believe my dear father forgot in the 
enthusiasm of his subject to whom he was 
addressing himself, or at all events lost sight 
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of the fact that I was not likely to sympatliize 
^th his pious reflections^ for when^ in reply^ 
JLimade only some common-place observation 
on the beauty of the evenings he tumeki 
round hastily, and looked at me with an ex- 
pression of surprise, which soon chang'ed, 
however, into one of grave sadness^ as he 
said in a low voice : — 

^^God grant, my dear, that your heart 
may ere long be opened to the blessed in- 
fluences of divine grace. The world will 
prove but a broken reed to you, Ruth j but 
if you mil cling to it, you must learn the 
bitter truth for yourself. I had hoped 
once that all might have been very dif- 
ferent/' 

Although I knew that my father both 
wished and expected it, I could not summon 
courage to enter with him upon a discussion 
concerning the state of my heart. I there- 
fort; began, after a few minutes silence, 
speaking of my approaching departure j and 
my companion, probably guessing how it 
was with me, soon relapsed into perfect 
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»l6nce> which continued till we arrived at 
our journey's end. 

I have before spoken of the pretty Rectory 
which was now William Jerrard^s home> 
but much as I admired it, on my first 
visit, it appeared infinitely more attractive to 
me on the present occasion ; perhaps owing 
to the softened light of evening* ; and as I 
contemplated the fair and peaceful scene 
around me, fair indeed and peaceful in no 
ordinary degree, an emotion of intense sad- 
ness came like a shadow over my heart, and 
a regret that I had not cast my lot amongst 
the righteous obtruded itself, for a brief 
space, amidst thoughts of a very diiferent 
nature. 

Anne Jerrard having heard our carriage 
wheels, came out into the pretty garden 
to receive us, and though I had been told 
that she was quite as strict and pious as 
her brother, I was constrained to acknowledge 
that her countenance, plain as it was, de- 
noted not only contentment, but positive 
cheerfulness and animation. 
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Before her warm and aiFeotionat^ greet** 
ings were ended, cousin William came slowly 
from the house, and his sister then told us 
that he was far from well, and that she 
feared he studied too much. He did indeed 
look fll, and though I felt really soiry for 
him, I beheve I was more annoyed that my 
father had brought me to witness suffering^ 
that I had no power, or, at any rate, no in- 
tention of reheving'. 

It turned out, however, that my vanity 
somewhat misled me in this matter. Cousin 
William, as I discovered later, was too sin*- 
cere a Christian to mourn long over any 
disappointment that his Heavenly Father 
ordained for him. It was bodily indisposi- 
tion alone that weighed .upon him at present, 
and caused that dejection in his aspect which 
I attributed to g-rief at my refusal. 

He received me with great kindness, and 
an appearance of anxious interest that I was 
scarcely grateful for. As usual his presence 
troubled me, and I was beyond expression 
vexed, when my father, offering his arm to 
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the sister, desired William, if he felt well 
enough, to take me round the garden, and 
point out the beauties of his miniature do- 
main. 

^^ And so you are really going away from 
us, Ruth,'' he said, after we had walked for 
a few minutes side by side in silence. 

" For a short time only ;" I replied ^ two 
or three weeks — it is nothing.'' 

He sighed ; and I trembled in the antici- 
pation of some spiritual advice or warning. 
But he merely said, thoughtfully : — 

" Two or three weeks I yet much may 
happen in that time, brief as it appears. 
Dear Ruth, I think you will be like the dove 
who left the ark of refuge and foUnd no 
spot whereon to rest its feet. Sooner Of later, 
the world you picture as so fair, will be 
transformed into a waste of waters, a desert 
where there is no Oasis for the soul, and 
then— I pray to God it may be so — you will 
return with drooping wings to the ark of 
reftige ; and be contfept to abide therein for 
ever." 
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"Always gloomy forebodings for me," 
I said pettishly. ^^I really wish cousin 
William you would let me be happy in my 
own way." 

" Ruth," he replied, in a very low and 
earnest voice; "your happiness is one of my 
first earthly wishes ; but it grieves me to the 
heart when I see you labouring for the meat 
that perisheth, instead of that which endureth 
unto everlasting life. I must speak, my 
dear cousin, though you should hate me for 
it. As the minister of God, I am boimd to 
warn and exhort all who have strayed from 
the fold of Christ; and should we never 
meet again in this world, Ruth, remember 
that my last words to you have been an 
urgent entreaty to flee from the wrath to 
come, to seek the Lord while He may be 
found, to call upon Him while He is near. 
Shall we hesitate to give our hearts and our 
youth to Him who has bestowed His only 
Son upon us, and through whom all our 
blessings are enjoyed ? If gratitude has no 
power to draw you to your Saviour, does 
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not the feeling" of utter dependence 
upon Him inspire the wish to he reconciled, 
to be adopted into the Heavenly family, to 
become one of those blessed children to 
whom Jesus Himself has said, ^ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee/ " 

Cousin William paused here for me to 
speak, but I could not. My heart was full 
of shadows, dark and strangle. I felt as if 
once mcfre the offer of salvation was beings 
made to me— as if once more a voice from 
Heaven said distinctly, ^' Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve/^ Then two visions 
passed slowly before my eyes ; the first of a 
quiet, peaceful life in this happy valley, 
striving" after holiness, and casting" down 
every idol that opposed itself against God : 
the second of a brilliant career in the world 
of pleasure, of ambitious hopes fulfilled, and 
dazzling triumphs enjoyed; a path where 
flowers should grow luxuriantly, and where 
the fairest and brightest should be for me. 

Satan held the magic glass through which 
this last picture was exhibited, and he had 
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mixed the colours with a skill that made the* 
victory his own. 

Yet distinctly as the occurrences and 
sensations of yesterday, can I recall the 
feelings that weighed upon my soul, while 
returning" home that bright summer's night 
by the side of my grave and thoughtful 
father. The spirit of peace had not deserted 
the outward scene ; still it whispered gently 
to the tall trees, and moved antidst the 
rustling com, and looked down from the 
placid moon and the beautiful shining stars ; 
dwelt everywhere but in the stubborn heart 
that the enemy of mankind had won. 

For on that heart was engraven then in 
characters which long year^ of vanity and 
worldliness had no power to efface, those 
words that have descended as an eternal 
truth from age to age. ^^ There is no peace j 
Mith my God, to the wickedJ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The parting on the following morning* 
was fer more painflil than I had expected it 
to he. There was something in my mothered 
look and manner^ as she pressed me to het 
hearty that saddened me inexpressibly^ and 
made me feel, for the first time, how utterly 
selfish I was in leaving her. 

But no murmur of reproach mingled with 
the fervent blessings that were breathed from 
those gentle lips ; no words but of the fondest 
love and tenderness fell upon my ear, and as 
Mrs. lanley's carriage bore me far away 
from the old familiar scenes, and from those 
beloved ones by whom I had been so warmly 
cherished, a melancholy foreboding came 
like a dark veil over my brightest prospects, 
and I wished while this fit was on me, 
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that I had power to fly back to my mother's 
bosom, and hide there the cares and struggles 
from which I was going to seek refuge in 
the society of those who like myself had their 
aftections centred in the things of this present 
world. 

^^You are sad, my pretty Ruth/' said 
Mrs. Linley suddenly, trying as she spoke 
to look into my averted face. "Not pining 
after a certain cousin William, I hope, 
because if so I may at once knock down 
every stone of a magnificent castle I have 
been building on your account. Tell me, 
frankly, dear child, whether that little heart 
has been given away or not." 

" Not, Mrs. Linley," I replied quickly, 
" and never will be to William Jerrard. He 
is an excellent young man, and I have the 
highest esteem for him ; but — in short the 
plain truth is, he is far too good for me." 

My companion laughed merrily, and 
seemed greatly to enjoy this idea. 

" So," she said presently, " you would not 
make it an arbitrary condition that your 
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husband should go to church or chapel three 
times a day, and spend the intervening' hours 
in singing" psalms or teaching* unwashed 
infants? You would really be content with 
an excellence that fell somewhat short of 
this, Ruth r 

Bai^-fts I was myself, this levity grated 
harshly on my ear. I had been so long* un- 
used to anything" of the kind ; and not know- 
ing* what I ought to say I remained silent* 

^^Well, never heed my nonsense, dear 
child/' continued Mrs. linley presently, '^ I 
have no doubt we shall understand each 
other by and bye, when you are no longer 
under the influence of this oppressive valley 
air. But while I think of it, Ruth, let me 
make a confession to you which I have only 
waited a convenient opportunity to do: 
The fact is, my love, Mr. Linley (whom 
I am sure you will perfectly adore when you 
come to know him) has a peculiar horror of 
your pious sanctified people, and their 
customs. Mind, I don't say he is right, 
because of course I know that a certain de- 
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gree of reli^on is necessary for every one J 
but you see a man will, if he chooses^ be 
Inaster in his own house, and so^ my dear^ 
you won^t find family prayers, or psalm sing- 
ingf, or any thing of that sort going on at 
the Abbey/* 

This communication certainly did not 
affect me as it should have done, or eveii 
as Mrs. lanley probably expected. And 
not wkhing to add hypocrisy to my other 
sins I said at once : — 

^^You pay me too high a compliment in 
Supposing that I have a particle of the saint 
about me. I fear indeed that I am only to 
be classed amongst those who ^know the 
right, and yet the wrong pursue/ But 
really and truly that sort of feeling cannot 
come in a moment, or at our simply wishing 
for it. I am certain my dear father and 
mother must have been bom religious/' 

Again my companion seemed delighted at 
what I had said, and she replied quickly, 
^' Oh yes, of course. It's like having a 
genius for music, or poetry, or painting. 
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Now Mr. and Mrs. Earnley have a decided 
g'enius for piety, and you, and I, and my 
poor Charles have none. But, for myself, I 
can positively say that I am quite happy 
tv'ithout it. I doat upon my husband^ as 
youwill soon discover J I enjoy life thoroughly, 
and I dp no harm to anybody. Take my 
advice, my dear, and don't worry yourself 
about things for which you have no vocation, 
If all that extreme strictness in religion is 
really necessary, I dare say it will come to 
us some day } and in the mean time let us 
be happy and light-heai'ted, and not disdain 
to cuU the flowers that we find growing in 
our path." 

Now this was exactly the doctrine I so 
earnestly wished to believe in. It waa 
quite adapted to the corruptions of the 
human heart : it was consoling, delightful, 
and in short, everything but true. I knew 
it was not true, though I listened to it 
greedily, and refrained from any contradic- 
tion, lest, in striving to convince another, I 
should become doubly convinced myself. 
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It was on a brig'ht, sunny evening* that 
we arrived at ^^ the Abbey" (as Mrs. Linley's 
country-house was called) and Mr. Linley, 
who had preceded us thither, g^ave me a kind 
and smiling" welcome, and said so many 
flattering things, that, as his wife had pre- 
dicted, my heart was gained at once, I was 
enchanted with the aspect of the place, which 
had formerly been a monastery, and, though 
now partially rebuilt, still retained much of 
its venerable and picturesque appearance. 
My kind friends did all in their power to 
make me feel at home, and it was not long 
before they entirely succeeded. We spent that 
first evening chatting pleasantly together, 
in a delightful little room, opening on a 
somewhat fantastic, but very pretty flower^ 
garden ; and the absence of family worship 
certainly did not trouble me in the s%htest 
degree. 

Mr. Linley, who was an exceedingly 
good-looking and agreeable young man, 
gave me a lively sketch of his courtship and 
marriage, and I saw plainly that the husband 
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and wife were devotedly attached to each 
other; also, that they did, as the latter had told 
me, enjoy life thoroughly in their own way, 
which way appeared to me a very delightful 
one, and well worthy of imitation. We sat 
up till a late hour, and before I left them 
they infonned me that they had all sorts of 
amusements in prospective for me, and that 
they did not intend to part with me for a 
very long time. And thus ended my first 
(evening at the Abbey. 

The next day was a quiet one, as Mrs. 
linley did not feel well enough to take me 
out, and her husband had business or pleasure 
away from home; but I amused myself with 
unpacking and putting my things in order, 
and strolling about the pretty garden which 
was only separated by a narrow pathway 
from the village churchyard ; a great draw- 
back the linleys thought to their house, and 
I quite agreed with them when the solemn 
tolling of the church bell for some departed 
spirit smote suddenly upon my ear, interrupt- 
ing a reverie that had the present life alone 
for its beginning and end. 
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'' This must have been a wretched day for 
you, my love," said Mrs. Linley, when we 
were sitting* together in the evening; ^but 
to-morrow 1 hope you will be more amused. 
We shall have visitors in the moming", I 
have no doubt ; and in the afternoon I will 
drive you in my own little carriage to see a 
few of the lions of our rural neighbourhood. 
I vnsh for your sake, my pretty Ruth, that 
we were in London instead of here." 

I made a suitable reply to this, and looked 
forward anxipusly to the morrow. 
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We were seated at an early luncheon on 
the following" morning', when a sudden and 
violent ringing* at the garden-bell startled 
me considerably, and occasioned the inter- 
change of a quick and intelligent smile between 
my companions. 

^^ Always so impatient/' said Mr. Linley^ 
rising immediately and hastening out of the 
room, while his wife looked up smilingly 
into my puzzled face, and made some 
quizzing remark concerning the probabihty 
of cousin William having arrived at this 
early hour in search of his truant love. 

Before I could reply, Mr. Linley re- 
entered the room, accompanied by a young 
man who was as unlike cousin William as it 
is possible for one iuman being to be unlike 
another. 

VOL* I. I 
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^^A thousand welcomes^ my dear Ed- 
ward/* exclaimed Mrs. Linley, extending" her 
hand with smiling* cordiality to their guest, 
^^This is really quite charming of you. 
Now remember you are my prisoner for at 
least a month." 

She then introduced him to me^ and I 
learned that this v&y attractive looking 
stranger was a cousin of Mr. linley's, and 
that his name was Edward Sinclair. In 
addition to this I discovered also that Mr. 
Sinclair had come to the Abbey by special 
invitation ; that he had left a very gay party 
at some other country-house for the purpose 
of visiting his cousins^ and that his stay 
would probably be as long or longer than 
my own. 

When Edward Sinclair first spoke to me 
(and he did so after he had been a few 
minutes in the room) I thought his voice 
was the verv softest and sweetest I had ever 
heard, but I felt too shy to enter into any- 
thing like a regular conversation with him, 
and it was a relief to me when Mrs. Linley 
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.suddenly rising and pushing back her chair, 
said gaily : — 

^^ Come^ my little friend, let us leave the 
gentlemen to themselves, while we go and 
.prepare for the reception of our dear country 
gossipS) who will be rushing in upon us like 
a flood by and bye/' 

^^ How foolish it is/' I observed, as we went 
out together, "to be so nervous with strangers. 
I am sure Mr. Sinclair must think me a per- 
fect child/' 

" He is a great pet of mine, Euth/' she 
repUed, " and you must try to get more at 
home with him. I know he is just the 
person to suit you, and indeed I could not 
name a single individual with whom Edward 
is not a special favourite/' 

The whole morning was spent, as Mrs. 
Linley had predicted, in receivmg the visits 
of her country neighbours. I was intro- 
duced to them all, and found for awhile 
ample amusement in listening to their light, 
gossipping, but frivolous conversation, which 
was so entirely dissimilar to what I had 
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been used to at Glanhellans. But as the 
morning' wore away, I began to tire of mjr 
position among'st so many strang'ers, to 
whom I was an object of curiosity perhaps, 
but assuredly not of interest. And to excite 
interest and affection was in my idea tbfe 
only thing" worth living* for. 

At length to my great, and I daresay 
visible, satisfaction, Mr. Sinclair came in, 
and from that moment the scene to me was 
entirely changed. For althougfh many of 
the younger ladies tried very earnestly indeed 
to engage his attention, and even made ad- 
vances with this object which seemed to my 
inexperience far from womanly ; he remained 
a steady fixture in the post he had chosen on 
first entering the room. And that was in 
the quiet comer by my side. 

As I was changing my dress for 
dinner at a later hour, Mrs. linley joined 
me, arid after a few jesting remarks on 
some of our morning visitors, she asked me 
what I thought now of Edward Sinclair. 

^^ He is very agreeable,^' I replied, with an 
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embarrassment that I have no doubt was 
quite evident to my companion. 

^^ I knew you would like him. But shall I 
tell you what he says of Ruth Earnley V^ 

^^ Oh^ never mind/' I said quickly, feeling* 
persuaded that some compliment was going 
to be repeated or invented. ^^ Really I 
would rather not know, Mrs. Linley." 
. ^^Nay, that is surely insincere, you 
naughty child/' she replied, twisting one of 
my ringlets round her finger as she spoke. 
^^ I know you would enjoy hearing it above 
everything, but I will punish you for telling 
a fib, by keeping my precious secret to my- 
self. Ah, you may look indifferent, Miss 
Ruth, but let me assure you that there is not 
one of the ladies, under forty, that you saw 
this morning, who would not willingly give 
her ears to have a tenth part of the praise 
bestowed upon her by Edward Sinclair that 
he just now bestowed upon you.'' 

Mrs. Linley knew she had now said quite 
enough, and as dinner was not yet ready, 
ghe made me go. with her into the garden. 
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pointed out twenty different flowers to my 
notice^ expatiated largely on the comparatire 
merits of grafting and buddings and in short 
appeared resolved that if I indulged in senti* 
mental dreamings, I should only have my 
own folly to blame for it. 

I need scarcely say that in spite of a)) her 
laudable efforts^ it was Edward Sinclair^ and 
not Mrs. Linley's flower-garden that eugrossed 
my thoughts during the remainder of that 
day. And this infatuation on my part was 
not lessened but rather increased by the cir^ 
cumstance of his going out immediately 
after dinner with Mr. Linley, and appearing' 
no more till just as we were preparing tore* 
tire for the night. 

The following morning Mrs. linley de- 
clared she was too unwell to take me out in 
the pony carriage, and proposed, at breakfast^ 
that Mr. Sinclair should act as my charioteer^ 
instead. Of course the gentleman expressed 
himself delighted at the prospect, but I 
doubt whether he anticipated as much enjoy- 
ment as I did. For to me everythmg waa 
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new, everything was enchanting', and I 
thought that I had at length reached the 
borders of that exquisite fairy land, with which 
in my dreams alone I had hitherto been 
familiar. 

The scenery round Mrs. lanley's country- 
home was remarkably pretty and picturesque, 
but it needed no such external accessories to 
enjoyment to heighten the pleasure of that 
first drive with Edward Sinclair. He 
seemed to know all my tastes and all my 
feelings by intuition. Instead of the repeated 
question, ^^ do you like this,'' or " do you ad- 
mire that," or ^^ do you feel such and such 
an emotion?'' it was always ^^ I know you 
like this, and admire that, and feel in such 
and such a manner." 

And then came the flattering, the danger- 
ous, the seductive ^^ because," to this confident 
assumption. ^^ I know it, because I like, or 
admire, or feel the same myself. And 
sympathy is a marvellous interpreter." 

We got too, in a very short time, upon 
the subject of poetry, and here, having 
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found at last a kindred spirit, I bathed in a 
perfect sea of enchantment. How delight- 
ful, how transporting" it was to have my own^ 
my very own thoughts embodied and ex- 
pressed in fine poetic language by one who. 
seemed to me so . vastly and immeasurably 
superior to myself. Surely life had now dis^ 
dosed to me its hidden sweetness, its mystery 
of enjoyment, and henceforth my dreams and 
visions, would have a meaniog* and a name. . 

^^We shall get on together by and bye,. 
Miss Earnley/' said Edward Sinclair, as after, 
a three hours drive he landed me safely at 
the Abbey gates. ^^ I have a few poets with, 
whose works you are yet unacquainted* If 
you can spare the time, I will read them to 
you, and thus indulge myself with a pleasure: 
that has never yet fallen to my lot." 

/^ What pleasure ?" I asked, — my foolish 
brain half dizzy with the novel feelings that 
were beginning to agitate my hearts 

^* That of sharing with a kindred soul a 
pure, intellectual enjoyment," he said in his 
low, musical voice. And when I left him I 
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ran quickly up to my own room, and cried,: 
actually cried, from excess of happiness. 

From this time Edward Sinclair and my- 
self were constant companions, Mr. and. 
Mrs. linley continually finding some excuse 
for leaving us alone together. If the 
weather was fine we walked about tho: 
sheltered lanes, or in the quiet green-fields 
immediately surrounding the Abbey. If it 
rained we sat at home and read poetry, or 
talked of what we had read before, or listened 
to the chimes from the adjacent church, and 
dreamt our own dreams in silence. For a 
very short time sufficed to make us at home 
with each other, and the knowledge, or at 
any rate the belief, that a perfect sympathy 
united us, entirely dissipated all those feel- 
ings of restraint and ceremony which, under 
ordinary circumstances, oppose themselves 
most judiciously against the indulgence of 
unrestrained intercourse between young 
people of opposite sexes. 

Of course all this could have but one termi- 
nation, and there came at length a day when^ 

12 
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Edward Sinclair, suddenly laying down the' 
volume of Shakspeare from which he had 
been reading, asked me if I would be his 
wife. 

It is a remarkable fact, that up to this 
moment, although I had frequently imagined 
to myself the probable result of our acquaint- 
ance, the question of Mr. Sinclair's religious 
principles had never once occurred to me. I 
knew of course that he was not what Mrs. 
Linley would have denominated, " one of your 
pious, psalm-singing young men;'' but I 
had no idea, and I had not sought in any 
way to discover, whether he even believed in 
the Christian faith at all. 

I had, in short, been wrapt in that dream 
which creates perfect oblivion of everything 
save its own ever brightening but deceptive 
visions. 

But the moment he asked me to be his 
wife the thought of my dear parents and of 
William Jerrard, and of many things which 
during the last few weeks had been un- 
familiar to my mind, flashed like a sudden 
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gleam of lightning across it, and I sat for a 
minute or two gazing abstractedly at my 
companion, without the power or inclination 
to utter a single word. 

It was not that there existed in my heart 
the shadow of a doubt as to its secret incli- 
nations, for I had been in truth what is com- 
monly called " in love'' with Edward Sinclair 
from the first day of our meeting ; but his 
abrupt proposal had startled me from my 
pleasant dream, and I felt that the decision 
I was now called upon to make, would in- 
volve many more important considerations 
than those connected simply with the pre- 
possessions of my own wayward fancy. 

'' You will not answer me,'' said Edward 
at length ; " can I have deceived myself in 
indulging the hopes I have done ; or do you 
doubt my power of rendering you happy ? 
do you think I am not good enough, pious 
enough for one brought up as I know you 
have been ? Speak to me, at length, that I 
may learn the worst that awaits me. I 
could become a saint or a martyr to gain 
your love, Ruth." 
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"Indeed you are quite as much of a- 
saint as I am/' I replied eagerly, " and it is 
not this — only— only '' 

" Only what, Ruth ? If you really love 
me, there can be no obstacles that my faith 
and patience will not surmount. I have 
money, I have a fair position in society, I 
have no near relatives to thwart my wishes ; 
I have earnest love for you, Ruth; what 
lack I yet that your parents should look 
coldly upon me ?'' 

I could have told him ; I oug'ht to have 
told him ; but it seemed to me that such a 
communication would have been entirely out 
of place. So I onty said : — 

" You must give me time to think 
about this matter. My own feelings you 
already know, but we ought perhaps to be 
better acquainted with each other." 

"Well, Ruth, I am satisfied," said Ed- 
ward, " and you shall have, if you will, an 
entu'e week to commune with your heart on 
this subject. Only let us read and walk 
together as usual, for I should feel strangely 
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desolate were I debarred from the happiness 
of your society now/' 

Little as I knew of the deceitfulness of 
the human heart at that early period of my 
existence, I was convinced that it would have 
been better, in every point of view, to have 
withdrawn myself from the companionship of 
Edward Sinclair for awhile; but too weak 
to resist his will, and dreading* also my own 
solitariness without him, I said yes to the 
concession he asked, and thus placed, as re- 
garded the decision I had to make, a power- 
ful advocate on the side of the heart, which 
was only too capable, unassisted, to plead its 
cause against conscience and judgment. 
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"Indeed you arair 
saint as I am,'' I 
not this — only- 

"Only wh 

me, there .^^„^ ^^^ 

and pa* CHAPTER XT. 

mone'' 

hav n very critical period of my life. 

I f/^ now a friend, a firm, judicious 

' /^inkin^ friend, who should have the 
^Cb to direct and the influence to compel 
V^ble steps into the safe thoug'h rugged 

Jlii they were so little inclined to choose. 

jfy mother would have been such a friend, 

but she was far away, and while the tempter 
was at my side, and the temptation constantly 
before me, there was small likelihood of my 
seeking, through the medium of written 
correspondence, the advice and admonition 
of which nevertheless I so sorely stood in 
need. 

Had I been one of God's dear children, I 
could have gone to Him and have had all my 
doubts and difficulties solved, however, per- 
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they might have been ; but I was 
^c in the fold, and, therefore, althoug*h I 
remembered the words — '' If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth notj'' I felt 
Uttle inclination to apply to such a source, 
or at least to apply to it with that earnest- 
ness which the great Searcher of hearts could 
acknowledg^e. 

For it must not be inferred from this, that 
I neglected prayer and supplication on the 
important matter that was engaging my 
thoughts. Had I done so, my conscience 
would probably have given me no rest, and 
I should have known to a certainty that I 
was altogether wrong. I prayed, therefore, 
and prayed often for gxiidance and direction, 
but as I never sought that guidance from 
God^s written Word, and continued, during 
the whole time in the path of temptation, was 
it to be marvelled at, that my feet were 
suffered to stumble upon the dark moun- 
tains ? 

Mrs. Linley was necessarily my confi- 
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dante^ and from her I got, as might be 
expected, everything* but the salutary medi- 
cine my weak mind required. She was 
enchanted at the attachment, thought we 
ought to be the happiest beings in the world^ 
and laughed at all my scruples in a manner 
that was certainly calculated to make me 
keep them to myself, if it did nothing else. 

^^Why, what in the name of goodness 
would the child have, if Edward is not sober 
enough? I declare we'll advertise for a 
Methodist preacher, with long straight hair, 
and a voice both small and meek— one who 
shall decry every innocent amusement, and 
send the partakers in such vanities to a certain 
naughty place I do not care to name. Eh, 
Euth — would such an individual suit you 
better r 

This was her first attack, in answer to my 
suggestion that Mr. Sinclair would be con- 
sidered too worldly by my parents, and that 
for my own part I was quite ignorant con- 
cerning his religious principles. 

"No,'' I said,^^you know perfectly well that 
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I have little taste for Methodist preachers, 
and that Edward Sinclair is all and more 
than all that I could desire, as far as personal 
liking* is concerned— but I do not think I' 
should have the courage to disobey my 
parents, even for him — and do you yourself 
think they would ever consent to this, 
marriag'e ?*' 

'^ Of course they would, in time, if they 
saw your happiness depended upon it — but 
don't let me advise you, my dear, because 
thoug'h / have never regretted making a love 
match, it is quite possible that you might do 
so — and really where there are so many 
scruples, I should say the wisest plan would 
be to give up the matter at once/' 

Mrs. Linley was very certain I should not 
do this, and I believe she knew also the exact 
value of every word, either of ridicule or 
persuasion, that she uttered on the subject. 
At all events she must have seen how, day 
by day, my weak heart wavered, and how 
rapidly the small stock of prudence and 
firmness I possessed waa melting away under 
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the combined influences which were so akil-' 
fully exerted against me. 

One Sabbath morning*^ just before the 
stipulated week had expired, I went ready 
dressed for church into the room where 
Edward was sitting with Mr. Linley^ for 
neither of these two gentlemen had entered 
a place of worship since I had been at the 
Abbey. 

^^Has not Mrs, linley come down yetP^ 
I asked of her husband^ who was looking^ as 
he generally did on Sundays, excessively 
weary of himself and the whole world. 

^^ No f he replied languidly, " Fanny says 
she is not well enough to go to church to-day ; 
but if you will trust yourself to this worthless 
young man, he will be only too happy to 
accompany you V^ 

I have no doubt my face expressed the 
pleasure I felt at this proposal, for Edward, 
jumping up immediately, declared he should 
like it beyond everything, and went at once 
in search of his hat and gloves. 

^^Have you no Prayer-Book or Bible?'' 
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I asked^ as he offered me his arm on our 
leaving" the house. 

'' Can't I read with you V^ he replied eva- 
sively, adding* a very loverlike compliment^ 
which was doubtless intended to turn my 
thoughts into another channel. 

^^ Yes, you can do so, of course — ^but why 
not bring" your own. Surely you have a 
Bible, if not a Prayer Book, Mr. Sinclair V^ 

He laughed a little, as he replied, "I 
really could not positively affirm the fact ; 
but I will buy one the very next time I gt> 
into the town ; and you, Ruth, shall teach 
me to love it.'' 

I ought to have known that these were only 
words — perhaps I did know it ; but the heart 
is so treacherous and deceitful, that it sought 
to persuade me better things, and I said 
presently, ^^I believe we should both be but 
scholars in the Heavenly science ; but perhaps 
we might mutually assist each other/' It 
seemed to me that even religion would wear 
an attractive aspect if Edward Sinclair could 
become reHgious. 
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^Then let us agree to do so^" he replied 
eagerly and beseechinglj^ — ^^ promise me, 
Bnth, that you will become the gentle com- 
panion, the guardian angel of my life, and I 
wiU promise you to do whatever you may 
desire/' 

^^ Even to go to church every Sunday, and 
to have family worship every day." 

" Yes, I will, indeed. You shaU be Hbso- 
lute mistress in all things.'' 

^' What more could my parents desire T 
whispered the false, traitorous heart that was 
beating with so many varied emotions as 
Edward spoke. And although conscience 
tried to utter its truthful notes, she was 
resolutely silenced ; and ere we entered the 
quiet village church, where the pure gospel 
of Jesus Christ was once more to be preached 
to my inattentive ears, I had pledged 
myself to become, sooner or later, the wife of 
Edward Sinclair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linley, who were both 
actually clamorous in their expressions of 
delight and approval at what had takei) 
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place^ strongly advised me to defer commu- 
nicatiiig the engagement to my parents until 
I returned home. It would, they said, be 
so much easier to explain matters by word of 
mouth than by correspondence, and should 
there be any chance of objection, the sight of 
my distress would be certain to soften my 
mother^s heart, and all would thus end in the 
way we desired. 

Of course I had sufficient common sense 
to see that such reasoning, on a point of 
duty, was altogether wrong ; but besides the 
influence which Mrs. Linley had obtained 
over me, I was quite disposed to enjoy the 
present hour, and to defer any possible alter- 
cations on a matter which so nearly con- 
cerned my happiness, to an indefinite future 
time. 

And then there was a chance that Edward 
might really become religious ; at any rate, 
more staid and sober than he was now, and 
.if I could assure my parents that he observed 
, diligently all outward forms of the Christian 
faith, and they saw him moral, upright. 
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amiable, and devoted to their child, surely, 
surely they would be content to give me to 
him, and to suffer me to create my happiness 
in the way I liked best ! 

Thus argued inclination, seconded warmly 
by a foolish undisciplined heait, and listening 
only too greedily to the dangerous sophistry, 
I gave myself up entirely to the fascinations 
of the passing hour. 

Mrs. Linley seemed now determined that 
life — the life of the world— should present 
the fairest aspect to my enchanted eyes. 
Every day some new excursion was planned ; 
some novel amusement was invented, and in 
the bewilderment of a first and passionate 
attachment, I tried to persuade myself that 
the happiness I had so long dreamt of, was 
at length my own, and that in imitation of 
my light hearted friends, I might walk on 
securely without fear of tempests from within 
or from without. 

But looking back to this period of my life, 
even through a mist of troubled and joyless 
years, I know that what I then experienced 
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was not happiness — that it was only the 
delirium of an unhealthy mind^ which dis- 
torted every object that came within its 
vision^ and turned from the pure^ shining* 
figure of heavenly truth, to follow the false 
deceptive phantom of earthly and selfish 
gratification, 

Alas ! what happiness can there be, while 
we shrink from looking closely into our own 
hearts and consciences, while we gladly 
hail every external excitement because it 
will prevent this close and faithful dealing 
with ourselves, while we feel that our only 
safeguard consists in drowning reflection, and 
encouraging whatever is best calculated to 
efiect this indispensable end ? 

Truly there is no peace to the wicked — 
that is to those who are living without God 
in the world — and however smoothly they 
may go on for a time, an hour is sure to 
come when their pleasant progress will be 
arrested, and a voice, either soft and low, or 
harsh and stern, as the thunder's roar, teach 
them the unwelcome lesson conveyed in those 
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solemn words, — " Our Grod shall come and 
shall not keep silence/' 

The soft low voice was sent to me first ; 
but how and when I must relate in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I.WAS bu3Uy engaged one morning in 
putting the last stitches to a purse I had 
been working for Edward, when Mrs*^ Lin- 
ley's maid suddenly opened the door of my 
room announcing : — 

. " A lady to see you, Miss. She^s waiting 
in the drawing room.^^ 

^^A lady to see me! surely it must be 
some mistake, Harriet. Did she not giver 
h^r name V^ 

^^ I don't know, James let her in, and he 
oftly told me it was a lady." 

^^Is there a carriage at the door? I 
really have not a single acquaintance in thia 
neighbourhood/' 

^^ There's something at the dooar, Misa,;f 

VOL. I. K 
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replied Harriet, who was quite a privileged 
person at the Abbey — " but it's as much like 
a donkey cart as if s like a carriage. I 
know / should be very sorry to be seen in 
such a turn out/' 

More and more mystified couceming" my 
unknown friend, and not at all prepossessed 
in her favour from Harriet's description of 
the equipage in which she had arrivied, I 
hastened to smooth my hair and rearrange 
my dress, that I might not keep ^4he lady'' 
waiting. 

In crossing the hall I met Edward, coming 
in from a drive with Mr. Linley, and I 
begged him to accompany me to the drawing* 
room and assist in the entertainment of my 
unexpected and stranger guest. 

" Thank you," he replied with rather a 
supercilious smile, ^^ I would not rob you of 
one particle of the distinguished honour that 
awaits you. I caught sight of a bundle of 
tracts standing up most impertinently be-^ 
tween the cushions of that elegant four- 
wheel outside J and whoever your friend 
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may be, I must beg that you don't insist 
upon introducing me to her/' 

I did not like Edward any the better for 
his taunting and irreverent tone, so without 
further parley with him I walked on, and in 
a few seconds more found myself in the 
actual presence of her whose carriage had 
excited Miss Harriet's contempt, and whose 
tracts had roused Mr. Sinclair's indignation. 

A tail, rather stout, pleasing looking 
young lady, dressed in a style of extreme 
simplicity, rose quickly from her seat, as I 
entered the room. Before I had time to utter 
a single word, her arms were thrown round 
my neck, I felt her warm kisses on my 
cheek ; and I heard indistinctly the words — 

^^My dear, dear Ruth, this is indeed a 
pleasure." 

^^ Let me look at you," I said, at length, 
disengaging myself gently from an embrace 
that brought back old memories in some 
strange fashion to my heart. ^^It cannot 
be— and yet it is, it must be ^" 

^^Milly Elliot. Forgive me, dear Ruth, 
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for not sending in my name^ for taking you 
BO entirely by surprise, but I wanted to see 
whether you would know me. I should 
have known you anywhere/^ 

Just the same frank, genial smile, just the 
same cordial, loving manner « just the same 
look of inward peace and quietude that I: 
had so admired in the days gone by. And: 
yet Milly Elliot was changed. 

^' Yes, Ruth,^^ she said gravely, in answer 
to some observation to this effect, which I 
made after we had both expressed the 
pleasure our present meeting gave us— ^^ Yes 
— I have not been without my portion of; 
sorrow since. we parted five long years ago,, 
but thanks l)e unto my gracious Saviour I 
have always been enabled to remember that 
though ' weeping may endure for a night, 
joy cometh in the morning^ — and, in anti- 
cipation of this blessed morning, when every 
shadow shall flee away, I can: still go 
forward with a cheerful heart, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional roughness of the road I 
have to travel." 
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As I was silent from various conflicting 
feeling when Milly paused for a moment^ 
she presently continued : — 

^^ You did not know, of course, that I 
was so near a neighbour, or I am sure you 
would have come to see me. It is only 
within the la^t year that we have lived at 

and it was quite by accident, through 

a friend of Mrs. linley, with whom I have 
a very slight acquaintance, that I iMcvi 
there was a Miss Earnley staying at the 
Abbey. On further enquiry, I felt certain 
it could be none other than my old friend, 
and the very first moment I could be spared, 
I availed myself of it to renew our acquain- 
tance. Now, I shall hope to see you at my 
own home, for it is, I assure you, the most 
diflScult thing for me to get away, even for 
half an hour.'' 

In the course of a long, interesting con- 
versation, though on my part there was as 
yet nothing confidential, Milly informed me 
that she had lost her beloved mother and 
three brothers within the last two years. 
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that their property had also been nearly all 
taken from them^ and that she was now the 
sole companion and attendant of a blind 
father^ with whom she resided in a little 
cottagfe, at about the distance of three miles 
from the Abbey. 

She had not wept at all during' the recitiJ 
of her sad narrative^ but there was an 
expression on her open countenance that 
toM far more touchingly than any tears 
could have done^ that Milly Elliot had 
mmmed in no common degree since last we 
met. 

^' Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneA, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receivetb.** 

I thought of these words as I looked at 
Milly, and contrasted her lot with my own. 
And yet which of us had the most cause to 
envy the other ? With which of us dwelt 
that joy with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not? 

Alas ! my heart had no need to ask this 
question. I knew only too well what the 
reply must be, and in spite of my natural 
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gladness at seeing an old friend again, I 
could not avoid feeling a certain degree of 
irritation against Milly, for bringing once 
more so vividly before me all those things I 
would willingly for the time, at least, have 
forgotten. 

She did not on this occasion ask me a 
single question about myself— I mean about 
my spiritual progress — and I was most 
thankful for her forbearance. But she 
pressed me very earnestly indeed to go and 
see her, and of course I promised to do so as 
soon as possible. 

^^ Only to think,'' exclaimed Mrs. Linley, 
when I joined her, after assisting Milly into 
her extraordinary equipage, ^^ only to think 
of that queer Miss Elliot being a friend of 
yours ! I really hope she will not want you 
to be much with her, for half the people 
about here look upon her as a madwoman.'' 

^^ Oh, Milly is not in the least mad," I 
said quickly— ^^ but what, then, do you know 
about her, Mrs. Linley ?" 

^^ Why, in the first place, she lives in a 
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Uttle tumble down cottage^ without my 
femide servant^ and besides doing* the whole 
of the house work heih»elf^ taJses the entire 
! charge of an old blind father^ who iasai^to 
"be as cross and wicked as he can'be. They 
have a bit of a boy to look after the horse^ 
fthcnigfa I have heard that Miss Elliot 
t occasionally rubs down even that with her 
rown fair hands. Then^ whenever they (go 
^out in the elegant Carriage you saw just 
^WfWy she loads herself with tra<)ts and 
'Beranons to distribute to all the poor people 
about. The father^ they say^ mocks and 
abuses her by turns for this practice, but 
little the yonirg ilady iseems to regard it j 
and I know, for a fact, that since they lost 
their money she has sold everydiing of any 
value she possessed, to buy Bibles and other 
pious books to give away to the starving 
creatures who, of course, sell them imme- 
diately to procure a mouthful of bread." 

^^But surely there is no appearance of 
madness in conduct such as this ?" 
" Don't you think so ? I am sure it is 
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ibe very height of fanaticism^ and so yoU 
would say if I could remember half I have 
heard about her. You see, my dear, the 
folks in this part of the world are not built 
in the methodistical style, and they naturally 
isay — what does Miss Elliot gain by her 
extraordinary sanctity ? — As far as we can 
make out, she has had nothing but troubles 
since her birth, and her present life must be 
one of the extremest suffering. Well now, 
the Bible tells us that God has given us all 
things richly to enjoy, and if we are not to 
6njoy these things, but to court and encou- 
rage misfortune, what, I ask you, is the use 
of reading the Bible for our instruction, at 

aiir 

I don't know whether Mrs. linley called 
her occasional observations on theological 
matters arguments^ but if they were so, they 
were assuredly beyond my depth, and 
without attempting to reply to her present 
question, I said only, 

^^It does not appear to me that Miss 
Elliot has in any way courted misfortune, 
K 2 
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though she appears to have behaved with 
admirable fortitude under it." 

^^ Oh well, we need not dispute your friend'ig^ 
merit. I have no doubt she is worthy of 
being canonized, but for my own part I 
don't see the necessity for so much self- 
immolation. I am rather inclined to think 
with Charles that it^s all humbug." 

It seemed too preposterous ta attempt 
to defend Milly Elliot from the charge of 
being a humbug— she who was truth, and 
candour and simplicity itself. But I saw 
that Mrs. Linley was irritated at her visit, 
and I doubted not that she would very 
warmly oppose my going often to the tumble 
down cottage she had described. 

Will it be believed that I was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise that so ft should be, 
that in spite of my real regard for Milly, 
and the gratitude I felt for the affectionate 
warmth with which she had sought me out, 
I was glad to think that there would be 
obstacles in the way of our frequent meeting. 

Yes, for how could I tell her that I had 
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engaged myself, without my parents' consent, 
to an entirely worldly man, a man who made 
no profession even of religion, who openly 
laughed at everything bordering on sanctity, 
and joined with his friend Charles Linley in 
denouncing as ^^ humbugs'' all who came 
out, and separated themselves from an 
ungodly world ? 

And yet one visit, at least, was indis- 
pensable. I could not appear unkind or 
ungenerous to the warm-hearted Milly— the 
loving, anxious little friend of former days. 
Mrs. Linley might warn or fret, Edward 
might laugh and sneer, but go I must and 
would, come of it what might, and dis- 
approve of it who pleased. 

How distinctly I remember every circum- 
stance connected with that visit. 

Finding me quite determined on going, 
Mrs. Linley at length offered to drive me 
herself to the cottage, and call for me again 
in the course of an hour, observing that she 
should think an hour would be long enough 
for all we could have to say to each other ; 
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as isbe presumed ^I should not ^be Sacli % 
goose as to ^talk to Miss Elliot about my 
engagement. 

The autumn was now far advanced^ and 
Hie country just beginning to wear that 
peculiarly desolate appearance which always 
follows the rough October winds that strip 
the pretty^ waving branches^ and lay their 
gossamer leaves in heaps upon the ground. 

^^ Your friend's cottage must look lively 
such weather as this/' said Mrs. Linley, as 
•we drove along the quiet^ country road — 
"Upon my word, I don't envy her her 
portion, though one can't help feeling 
•sorry for the poor thing." 

^^ Milly Elliot was never an object for 
xjomfWBsidn/' I^Teplied — "nor can I fancy 
any possible 'circumstances which would 
make her so." 

(I believe I ascribed to myself assort of 
merit in defending* Milly as I constantly 
did). 

"I almost wonder, my dear," rejoined Mrs. 
linley, "that you are not at greater pains 
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to imitate one of whom you have such a very 
ie^tdted opinion/' 

I had not a word to say in reply to this^ 
'SO we both remained silent until my com- 
'ptoion^ suddenly drawing up her ponies at 
the entrance of a narrow lane, announced 
l^t we were close to Miss Elliof s house^ 
^aiid that I should have to walk a few yards 
— ^there being* no nearer carriag^e access than 
'the spot where we now found ourselves. 

Dreary enoug^h, in all conscience, I thought 

^it, as having thanked my conductress, and 

promised to be at the same place in an hour-s 

time, I wound my way, alone, up the dirty, 

tangled lane that led to Milly's abode. 

A very few minutes brought me in sight 
of the house, which, it must be acknowledged, 
almost realized as far as its architectural 
merits were concerned, Mrs. Linley descrip- 
tion. But for the rest, everything, -^be- 
ginning at the little wooden gate which 
(i^vided the premises from the lane— was in 
'the most perfect order, and Milly's own old 
garden at Montague House never presented 
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a more plea^ng^ and cheerfbl aspect dan 
the one I was lookinor on and admiring 
now. 

Mill J herself came out into the porch to 
receive me^ and having expressed the pleasure 
I am snre she felt at my visit, led me into a 
very humble little parlour, where an old 
man with a peevish, disagreeable expresraon 
of coontenance, sat by the fire side, netting. 

^^ This is my father, Ruth,'' said my firiend 
in a low voice — ^^he is particularly fond of 
society, and will be very glad to talk to you 
while I prepare some luncheon.'' 

Then addressing the blind old man, she 
continued, 

^^ Miss Eamley has come to see us, papa, 
I am going to leave her with you for a few 
minutes." 

I begged Milly not to get anything for 
me, as I was not in the least hungry, but 
she was determined to observe scrupulously 
all the duties of hospitality, so I was left, 
quite against my inclination, to the com- 
panionship of her blind old father. 
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His first observation, on Milly's departure, 
startled me considerably. 

^^ My daughter/' he said, ^^ tells everybody 
that I like society j but would you believe 
it. Miss Eamley, I don't have a soul to speak 
to, once in six months. Miss Elliot is a 
saint, and because I have little taste for 
saints, I am to be cut off from all com- 
munion with my fellow men. / think there 
is a good deal of quiet cruelty in this — but 
perhaps you are a saint also, and, as such, 
approve of my daughter's conduct." 

What could I say in reply to so singular 
an address ? I had rarely felt more puzzled 
and embarrassed, and I was inclined to be 
excessively angry with MiUy for leaving mp 
with such a companion. While I debated 
with myself, on the best answer to make, 
Mr. Elliot said again, in a pettish and yet 
authoritative tone. 

^^ Are you a saint. Miss Eamley ? Pray 
tell me, or I may be committing all sorts of 
blunders." 

'' You ask me rather a strange question," 
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I said at length, ^^ and before I can possibly 
answer it, I must learn your definition of 
the term you have used/' 

(I hoped Milly would come back whfle 
the old man was trying to explain himself). 

" You want to know what I mean by a 
saint, do you— oh well, I think I ought to 
have a pretty clear notion of the article by 
this time, seeing* that my wife and my three 
boys who are all dead, were saints, and my 
girl, who is still living, is a saint, and the 
only people who have darkened our doors for 
years, have been saints. Pretty well, istft 
it, for an old man who is unfortunately a 
desperate sinner ? But you asked -me to 
describe one to you. See here, then — A 
saint is an individual whose only business is 
making other saints, whose only recreation 
is Bible reading and psalm singing — who 
cannot be put out of temper, do or say what 
you will, who speaks in a gentle voice, and 
never weeps but for the wickedness of man- 
kind; who endures patiently the harahest 
treatment, and if you should trample on his 
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breast would entreat you to trample on his 
face also ! Eh, Miss Barnley — What do 
you think of my pattern saint ! Isn't he 'a 
monstrous fine fellow V^ 

There was something* peculiarly displeasing 
'to me in Mr. Elh'ofs voice, and I doubt 
whether the most edifying words would have 
/come with a good grace from his lips. As 
4t was, I absolutely trembled when he 
finished speaking, and with diflSculty ma- 
naged to say in reply: 

''Your saint is so admirable a character, 
that I cannot presume to call myself even 
an imitation of such a perfect model. I 
wish I could/' 

The old man laughed sarcastically and went 
on with his netting, while I, looking at him 
as he sat there, with his peevish and for- 
bidding countenance, his evident discontent 
and restlessness of heart, his lack of all those 
attributes which render old age honourable — 
I, vain and worldly as I was at present, felt 
with a shuddering horror how dreadful a 
thing it must be to grow old in sin, to be 
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sfaiKting OD the borders c^ Ae grar^ 
witfaoat a SaTioor^ witboot a Fadier^withoat 
aGod! 

PoGty poor Mniv ! I began now in some 
measure to estimate tbe peculiar bitterness 
of tbe cup she bad to drink. And yet, oft^i 
and often^ in afto* years, irbOe sorroonded 
with every external means of enjoyment, 
wbfle rerelling* in all that tbe world calk 
bappiness, bare I felt bow immeaaorably 
superior was ber lot to mine; and I bare 
envied ber — positiYely envied ber, bearings 
ber daily cross, witb ber blind old fgitber in 
tbe poor tumble down cottage. 

I was not, as it may be supposed, mucb 
inclined to eat wben Milly brougbt in tbe 
luncbeon, and after swallowing balf a glass 
of borne made wine, I proposed to her to 
shew me the garden, which I had so greatly 
admired on my entrance. 

I fancied my friend would speak to me 
when we were alone about her &tber, and I 
was really ciuious to know how she endured 
the misery of daily companionship with 
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such a man^ and by what process she had 
contrived to obtain any sort of influence over 
him. 

But Milly did not^ on this occasion, 
mention her unhappy parent at all. She 
had a better object ^in view, than the 
gaining* of a little personal sympathy would 
have been. 

I was in the midst of an animated 
eulogium, which assuredly was well deserved, 
on her neat and pretty flower garden, when, 
stopping me abruptly, she said : — 

^^Ruth, we shall probably have a very 
short time together, and I feel that I have 
a duty to perform towards you, which, 
however painfiil to both of us, I dare not 
shrink from. You know I was always a 
blunt, straightforward person, so you must 
forgive me if I seem regardless of your 
feelings, and, for the sake of our old friendship, 
tell me candidly whether you are engaged 
to the young man now staying with you at 
Mrs-Iinle/sT 

I was quite taken by surprise, entbely 
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thrown off my guard, and therefore, — 
thoug'h not without an emotion of intense 
vexation and dread of what would come 
next, — I answered at once, 

^^ Yes I am, Milly. What have you to 
say ag-ainstit?'' ^ 

^^Much, very much, everything/^ she re- 
plied, with a gravity that reminded me of 
cousin William, " You know yourself he is 
no fit hushand for you." 

^^ I dorft know anything* of the kind,'M 
said in an offended tone, ^^ and I suppose I 
am the hest judge/' 

She laid her hand impressively on .my 
arm, and with eameat pleading in her voice 
said. 

'^ DonH do it, Ruth, I have witnessedita 
effect ; and believe me a life of contention 
and anxiety — a married life, where there is 
no Christian union, a division of feelings, 
opinions, and principles, on the one important 
})oint, is a far more fearful thing than you 
can picture. Ruth, dear ^xxth—donH do 
it/' 
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I was getting" very uncomfortable indeed^ 
aad if I had had the courage I should have 
assumed a high tone^ and have told my 
companion that her interference was uncalled 
for, and that she might keep her ohservations 
to herself. I longed to do so, hut with 
Milly anything of this sort was impossible, 
and, keenly conscious of my own helplessness, 
I only said coldly, 

^^ What do you know against Mr. Sin- 
clair's character or principles, Milly V^ 

^^I know only,'' she replied, ^^that he 
hears the reputation of being one of the 
gayest young men of the day — since he has 
been at the Abbey, he has been constantly 
seen driving about with Mr. Linley on the 
Sabbath, and hence I naturaUy and, surely 
not uncharitably, draw the conclusion that 
he is amongst that great multitude who have 
their treasure and their heart in this world, 
and to whom the name of Jesus is at best 
an empty sound." 

^^ Oh, I don't mean to pretend that he is a 
saint," I said quickly, catching, for a 
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moment^ the taunting* way in which Mr. 
Elliot had so recently used the word^ 
^^ neither am ly Milly — and therefore I 
should like to know wherein lies the great 
difference between us V^ 

'^ Answer me this, Ruth : Has Mr. Sin- 
clair known the truth from a child, as you 
have done ? has he been blessed with pious 
parents as you have been ? has he a natural 
reverence for everything sacred as I believe 
you have ? would he shrink from the society 
of those who make a mock of all religion as I 
hope you would do ? and finally, does he ac 
knowledge, even with his understanding^ that 
tliere is only one Name under heaven given 
Among men whereby we may be saved?'' 

"Really, Milly, I cannot answer half 
these questions,'' I said gloomily, (for my 
heart was truly sinking within me now), 
'' and to end the discussion, we will grant that 
you are right, and that I am frisking my 
fiiture happiness by marrying Mr. Sinclair. 
What then ? I love him, and I am willing to 
ikiake the venture." 
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^^ RutH, Ruth, donH do it/^ she said agtdn, 
with increasing' earnestness, and with tears 
in her kind, quiet eyes. ^^ The more you love 
him, the greater will your sorrow and anxiety 
be. It will be one long*, wearing* re^et, 
one vain and fruitless repentance. And 
your parents too, what will their feelings be? 
Do they know this young man^s character 
Ruthr 

^^ They know nothing about it yet, Milly 
Mrs. linley would not let me tell them. 
There's plenty of time. We don't want to 
be married yet.'' 

^^ All, all wrong," she said, in a low an4 
sorrowing voice. "Ruth, my poor Ruth, 
how shall I persuade you ?" 

"Pray, Milly, do not make yourself unhappy 
about me. I am sure I feel very grateful 
for the interest you feel, but really there is 
nothing to be done in the matter now." 

As I spoke I took out my watch, and saw, 
with satisfaction, that the hour allotted for 
my stay at the cottage had expired. 

^^I must wish you farewell, for the 
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present^ dear Milly/' I continued^ ^^but 
perhaps we shall meet ag*ain before I leaye 
theAbbey/^ 

^^ I think not/' she replied sadly, ^^ for we 
are gt)ing'. away early next week to spend 
some months with my father's sister in a 
county many miles from this. But will you 
write to me, Euth V^ 

^^ Certainly, though I am a wretched 
correspondent, and my letters will weary 
you to death." 

" No fear of that ; mine is not a life* of! 
great variety, Euth/' 

At this moment Mr, Elliot's voice was 
heard, calling his daughter impatiently to 
come into the house, and, folding me afFectioa- 
ately in her arms, Milly once more implored 
me to commit all my ways unto the Loni, 
and then leaving a tear on my cheek, she 
hurried from me, and I walked slowly back, 
through the tangled lane to the spot wh^re 
Mrs. linley and the carriage were waiting, 
for me. 

^' Your visit/does not appear. to have raised 
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your spirits^ said the latter^ when^ after hav- 
ing given her a brief sketch of Mr. Elliot^ I 
relapsed into perfect silence. ^^What are 
you thinking about so soberly, Ruth V' 

How could I tell her what I was thinking 
about ? how could I place before the eye of 
the gay Mrs. linley those pictures that were 
passing in sudh sad succession before my 
own ? rThe picture of Milly Elliot as I had 
first knoWn her, the type of joyous and light- 
hearted childhood, sanctified and made modt 
lovely by the spirit of grace. The picture 
of Milly BUiot, in later years, surrounded 
by the loving faces, gladdened by the loving 
voices of those who had all gone before her 
to thdr rest. The picture of Milly Elliot as 
I had seen her to-day, alone in heart and 
feelii^, alone in hope and aim, bearing with 
quiet meekness a burden that I shuddered 
even to think of, and rating contentedly on 
the promise — ^^ My strength is sufficient for 
tbee.^ 

For Mrs. Linley indeed these pictures 
would have had no interest. For me they 

VOL. I. L 
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had a strong but a most painfiil one ; and 
as I dwelt upon their striking lights and 
shadows, I could not forbear exclaiming 
aloud : — 

^^ Oh what a glorious thing it is to be a 
Christian!^' 

^^ Bless the child/' cried my companion, 
^^ you neariy made me drop the reins. We 
must do something with you, Buth, or you 
will positively settle down into the most 
dreary methodism for the remainder of your 
Ufe.'^ 

Alas ! my impressions were only like the' 
morning dew, that quickly passes away ; 
and in less than a week I could enjoy all- 
my worldly amusements with as great a zest 
as ever, and it was rarely, except in moments 
of solitude, that I dwelt with anything like 
profitable meditation on my visit to MiUy. 
Elliot, in the tumble down cottage. 

The next voice that was sent to me had 
in its awful mutterings all the harshness of 
the thunder's roar. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I HAD been more than two months at the 
Abbey, when a letter from my dear mother 
urged me to return home before the winter 
set in/and expressed, in the tenderest terms, 
the delight she should feel at having me with 
her once more. The Linleys of course de-? 
clared themselves in despair at this summons, 
and Edward, I plainly saw, really did feel 
the thought of our parting very much, I 
think he doubted my firmness when I should 
be removed altogether from his influence, 
but I assured him, again and again, that no 
earthly power should shake my constancy, 
that come weal or w oe I would link my fate 
with his. 

Two days before I was to leave the Abbey, 
Mrs. Linley and myself were sitting alone 
in the evening, waiting tea for the gentle- 
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men, who had gone out early to try a new 
pair of ponies Mr. Linley had recently pnr* 
chased. They were to have a bachelor 
dinner tog'ether at some hotel in the neigh- 
bourhood, and return to us in time for the 
sociable evening meal. 

My friend had been talking to me of my 
approaching departure, and lamenting its 
necessity in her usual affectionate though 
light-hearted style. 

^^ For we shall all miss our little favourite 
terribly,*' she said, pressing my hand within 
her own, and smiling caressingly upon me, 
^^and you, dear Eiith, — ^I do think you have 
been happy amongst us." 

^^Too happy, Fanny, I am afraid,''wa8 
my eager reply, ^^ I have lived so entirely in 
the present/' 

^ And why should you not. What better 
proof ofwisdomcan you give than by enjoying 
the innocent pleasures of life to the utmost. 
I am sure I live wholly in the present, Euth, 
and you know enough of me now to believe 
that I am perfectly happy.'' 
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^^ I can have no doubt of it, Fanny/' I 
aaid, *^ but then you acknowledg-e yourself 
that you never had a habit of reflecting upon 
anything*, and that you should exceedingly 
dislike being oblig'ed to do so/' 

^^ Of course, because it might interfere 
with the perfect tranquillity and sunniness of 
my existence. All I want is quiet and con- 
stant enjoyment. Violent excitements, even 
of a pleasurable kind, I have no fency for; 
and as for sta3ring to reflect why I am happy, 
or whether I ought to be so or not, this is 
quite out of my way, and would put me to 
a world of trouble and inconvenience. No, 
no, my dear^ trust me, #we imreflectmg 
people are the best philosophers ; and after 
all, what more can you desire than to enjoy 
life thoroughly, as dear Charles and I enjoy 
it J and as I hope sincerely some certain 
friends of mine will do likewise, before many 
nmre summers have come and gone.'' 

To this I made no answer, and Mrs. Lin- 
ley presently continued : 
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^^ But I think the anticipated parting with 
' our first love/ has made us a trifle down- 
hearted to-night. Eh, little friend ! have I 
not guessed it V^ 

'^ Perhaps so, Fanny ; I certainly am not 
in brilliant spirits ; but never mind me — I 
suppose it is quite natural/^ 

'^ To be sure it is, my dear. Why, when 
I was in love with Charles I could not bear 
him out of my sight for a moment. Dear 
Charles I he well deserved every atom of the 
devotion I felt for him, for he has made the 
best of husbands, and no married people 
could have been happier than we two 
naughty, worldly creatures have been to- 
gether.^' 

^^ Isn't it getting late?'' I asked suddenly; 
for although I was paying as much attention 
as I could to my friend's conversation, my 
thoughts kept wandering to Edward, whose 
continued absence I did not quite approve, 
seeing that we were so soon to part for au 
indefinite time. 
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^ Mrs. Linley looked at her watch. ^^ Why 
yes, my dear, it is positively past eight, and 
3^ou are of course dying* for your tea. What 
can those graceless truants be thinking of 
to keep us waiting in this manner? but we 
won't wait any longer, Ruth. Just pull the 
bell, and we'll enjoy a cosy little meal to- 
gether.^' 

^^Oh no, let us give them another half 
hour's grace.'' I pleaded — '^ They must be 
here soon." 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
the trampling: of many feet was distiwtly 
audible on the gravelled pathway that led to 
the front of the house, and past the windows 
of the room in which we were sitting. Mrs. 
Linley started up and pulled aside the crim- 
son curtain, which on the approach of twi- 
light she always had closely drawn, for the 
purpose of excluding the view of the ad- 
jacent churchyard, whose solemn aspect 
seemed to borrow additional solemnity at this 
dim and quiet hour. 

^^ What is it ?" I said, without rising from 
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my seat^ or feeling much interest in the oc- 
currence ; for the idea of connecting it in any 
way with the absentees never once entered 
my imagination. 

I heard the invocation of a Holy name^ 
in a voice that haunts me stiU ;. I caught 
one glance of a countenance whose horror- 
stricken expression is even now before me, 
and this was all. I was left alone to guess 
the rest, or to follow whither the dreadful 
mystery would be explained. This last. I 
could not do ^ a strong instinct of cowardice 
withheld me, and I could only press my hand 
to my wildly throbbing heart, and wait in 
indescribable fear and dread for what was 
to come next. 

That shriek, that loud, passionate cry of 
woe, how awful and appaUing it was I I 
know not how the moments went by afler 
that, till the door was impetuously opened^ 
and Edward Sinclair, with a deeply troubled 
look and manner, came to my side. Thei^ 
a flood of tears relieved the agony I had 
been enduring^ and I was able to listen with 
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tolerable composure to his explanation of the 
frightM event that had occurred^ though I 
was still too much bewildered to understand 
more than that Mr. lanley had rashly 
jumped out of the carriage (in which they 
were returning home) while the horses were 
running away, and that the unfortunate 
man was every instant expected to breathe 
his last How Edward escaped, or where* 
fore his poor cousin had so imprudently 
risked his life, I failed to comprehend at the 
time, and it was a subject that, in after 
yearb, no one ever, in my presence, dis- 
cussed. 

'^ And now you mnst nerve yourself, my 
poor-, trembling child,'' said Edward sooth- 
ingly, ^^ for Fanny will require all your ten- 
derness and attention. She is like a maniae 
at present, and we have not yet told her there 
is no hope.'' 

^^Is she with him?" I asked, a horrible 
fear seizing me that I might be compelled 
to witness the sufferings of the dying man — 

L 2 
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dying in all probability without one thonglft 
of a Saviour, without one hope of heaven. 

" No," Edward said, '^ the doctor is with 
poor Charles now. Fanny has been carried 
half faintingf to her own room. Should you 
uot go to her, dear Ruth ?" 

I felt that I had no choice, that it would 
be most brutal and inhuman to do otherwise ; 
.and yet how my weak, cowardly spirit shrank 
and quailed before the anticipated trial ; how 
gladly would I have hidden myself in the 
uttermost parts of the earth so that I might 
have escaped the contemplation of death. 
Death in this case the enemy and avenger. 

I said nothing more to Edward : I knew 
that just now there coidd be little unison in 
our thoughts or feelings, but I walked with 
a desperate outward calmness straight to 
Mrs, linle/s room. 

She was alone, and sitting, or rather 
crouching, when I went in, at the foot of 
the bed, and her face was completely hidden 
in a large shawl that I suppose one of the 
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servants had thrown hastily over her 
shoulders. As I opened the door gently^ 
she cried in a shrill, angry voice, without 
looking up or changing her posture. 

^^ Go out, go out, I want no one. You 
will drive me mad if you come here. Did 
I not say that I would be alone.'' 

'^ It is I, dearest Fanny,'' I said advancing, 
towards her — intense pity conquering for 
the time those feelings of horror that had so 
lately overwhelmed me. 

Then she withdrew the covering from her 
face, and, after gazing at me half wildly for 
a moment, said in a softer and more natural 
tone. 

^^ Come to me then, Ruth, and give me 
comfort if your can." 

Alas ! a sorry comforter was I— the very 
worst she could have chosen, though who, 
indeed, in such a case would have known 
what consolation to offer. Who, without 
the most sinful hypocrisy, could have dared 
to whisper peace where there was no peace, 
or to speak of hope where no hope was. 
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It soon became evident to me from Mrs. 
Linle/s broken sentences and the strong 
anguish she was enduring^ that although no 
one had spoken to her of death^ she quite 
anticipated this as the final result of her un- 
happy husband's sufierings^ and I codld iiot 
help fancying too that the thoughts which 
were weighing so heavily on my own niind 
had glanced^ at least^ across her's^ thoi^h 
probably in a less distinct and oppressive 
form ^ for once she said hurriedly^ and as if 
half ashamed of the suggestion. 

'^ If Charles would see a clergyman when 
the doctor leaves him— would it not be well, 
Euthr 

" Shall I ask Edward to go for Mr.- — r 
I replied quickly, and rising to leave the 
room. 

^^But no, no,*' she continued in a low 
voice of indescribable wretchedness, ^^ I know 
poor Charles. He would say it was toc> 
hA^—too late^oh Ruth,'' (and she pressed 
my hand convulsively and looked into my 
face with such a yearning, imploring gaze) 
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^' do you think that God is a hard jud^e4-that 
he exacts so very, very much from His 
creatures V^ 

I trembled excessively at this question. 
That wildly pleading* look went to my very 
floiil, and I was on the point of answering 
soothingly/ of sacrificing conscience to the 
deep pity I felt for my friend, when an 
impulse I could neither understand nor 
conitrol urged me to give utterance to a text 
that my dear mother in my childish days 
had laboured with such tender earnestness 
to impress upon my mind, 

^' My son, give me thine heart V^ 

Poor Fanny shuddered, and I could fed 
her hand grow clammy in my own. She 
made no comment however on tiie words 
I had been so strangely impelled to speak, but 
in a few seconds got up slowly, and said she 
must now go to her husband, for that she 
had heard the doctor descending the staixi^ 

I saw her depart, and then went im- 
mediately in search of Edward, who came 
from his cousin's room on the wife's entrance. 
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^' You must fetch a clergyman/' I said, as 
soon as he had told me that Mr. Linley had 
certainly hut a few hours to live — " Fanny 
herself sug-g-ested it, and it ought you know 
to be done/' 

" Dear Buth, you do not understand of 
what stuff we men are made/' he replied 
with the least possible smile of contempt. 
^^ Charles will meet his fate bravely, or I am 
much deceived in him. Let him spend his 
last moments in peace with poor Fanny, 
who would be a hundred times worse than 
she is now, if one of your methodistical long 
faced preachers were to be brought upon 
the scene. All this is nonsense, believe 
me." 

^^ We will not argue it now, Edward, but 
go to please me, if for no other reason. It 
is dreadful to think that a fellow being 
is dying without the least preparation for 
eternity. Do not let us have so heavy a 
responsibility on our own souls." 

He seemed almost impatient at my im- 
portunity, but in the end he went; and I 
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was once more alone with that burden of 
dread and apprehension I had no faith to 
lay at the throne of Mercy, and that con- 
sequently grew heavier and heavier with 
every passing minute. 



CHAPTER XYm. 

The conviction that I should be farced to 
witness the dying agonies of one who had 
lived an ungodly life, was so strong upon my 
mind^ that when^ after the interval of about 
a quarter of an hour from the time Edward 
had left me^ a servant witli a pale^ terrified 
face entered the room^ and said — ^^ Please^ 
Miss^ you're to come^'' I started up 
mechanically^ and prepared to obey the 
summons^ as though I had all along been 
waiting for it. 

The sufferer had been carried into one of 
the spare bedchambers which was approached 
by a little anteroom^ and at the door of this 
my conductor left me^ saying that I should 
find her mistress within. 

I entered therefore with a chill weight at 
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my heart, and knees that ahsolutely shook 
under me; but it was untenanted, and I had 
to wait several minutes, during* which I could 
distinctly hear every groan of the dying man, 
before Mrs. linley came out to me, wringing 
her hands, and presenting the most appalling 
picture of human suiSering that could well be 



^^Is there no change?'' I said, finding 
that poor Fanny only stared at me wildly 
without speaking. 

She shook her head with an aspect of utter 
despair, but still made no reply. 

^^ You sent for me, dear Fanny?'' I veni* 
tured then to add, ^^ Can I do anything for 
you?" 

*^ You, — ^you, Ruth," she at length broke 
forth, speaking very fast and wildly,— "yes, 
yes, it is you only who can. You have had 
pious. God-fearing parents, you have been 
brought up religiously, you have had every 
advantage in this way, and must know all 
4bbut these things that are troubling my 
poor Charles so much. J cannot give him 
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comfort, Euth, I know so little ; but you are 
to g'o to him. He wishes earnestly to talk 
to you/^ 

She guessed not the bitter, bitter reproach 
these words conveyed to my shrinking* con- 
science, nor the more than mortal fear they 
awakened in my heart. 

^^ Oh Fanny,^' I faltered, ^.^you know I am 
no better Christian than yourself. I should 
not dare to become an interpreter of those 
awful truths which my own soul has so coldly 
received. Do not, I beseech you, ask this of 
me— anything but this. Edward will be 

here immediately with Mr. for whom I 

have sent him.*' 

^^ It will be in vain, Ruth, in vain,'' said 
my poor friend with increasing earnestness. 
'^ Charles has sworn that he will not see a 
clergyman 5 he wants to be soothed, not 
frightened now. Euth, dear, dear Euth, do 
not for the sake of Heaven refuse to go to 
him, and speak some word of comfort." 

I felt that I was only struggling with my 
fate, that by an irreversible decree of destiny 
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I must be brought in contact with deatb^ 
and death in this awful, hopeless form. 

As Mrs. Linley ceased speaking, she 
grasped my hand and drew me towards the 
bedroom door, pushing it gently open for me 
to enter. 

^^Not alone, Fanny ^—surely you are coming 
too ?'^ for to my further consternation she 
appeared on the point of leaving me. 

^^Soon, dear Ruth, immediately I will 
return, but this anguish has quite exhausted 
me. Go to him by yourself now, I implore 
-of you.'^ 

And shrinking, trembling, bowed down by 
a sense of my utter un worthiness and incom- 
petency for the task assigned me, I slowly 
entered the room. 

To comprehend my feelings, in the slightest 
degree, it must be remembered that I had 
hitherto made no acquaintance with any kind 
of suffering, except that inflicted by the 
torments of my own conscience, and which 
was altogether of a personal and a passive 
nature. I had never seen a fellow creature 
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Bmitten by the hand of God^ nor listened to 
those sounds of human woe which the laboui^ 
ing spirit is impelled in its stroug anguish to 
utter, when every barrier of pride and self 
dependence is trampled down, and crucdied 
into nothingness, before the approach of the 
stern avenger, whose heralds bear that mirror 
in which mortal hearts see clearly their own 
blackness and deformity ; and see it, too often 
alas ! for the first time. 

Poor Charles linley — ^it was thus witi 
Mm^and as I stood gazing in speechless 
horror at his convulsed and altered couni^ 
nance, and listened to those unearthly groans 
which physical and mental agony had eadi a 
share in producing, the thought forced itself 
upon me, "This is the man who has so 
thoroughly enjoyed life !'' and I was almost 
tempted to cry aloud, "What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul V^ 

For some minutes the wretched sufferer 
was unconscious of my presence, and wh^i 
he did perceive me, a strong shudder seeiie^ 
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to shake his whole frame^ as he feebly ez- 
tejaded one hand and motioned for me to 
approach the bed* I fancied by the strange 
expression of his eye that his mind mnst \)6 
wanderings and under this delusion my 
courage somewhat revived ; but when I was 
dose to him and he had grasped my arm' 
^d was looking up into my face with a 
Perfect agony of supplication that no words 
could ever describe^ I became convinced of 
my error, while each nerve in my body 
thrilled with a feeling of unimaginable awe 
and terror. 

I understood it all too well. He had na 
strength to utter a word, but his soul was 
torn by a thousand doubts and fears, which 
one glance into death's mirror had conjured 
upy and he looked to me to relieve his 
torments by speaking of hope, mercy, and 
peace with Heaven. 

Oh, the inestimable privilege that might 
have be^n mine — ^the joy, the honour, the 
happiness above measure I What had I 
gained in all my wasted life ; what could X 
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gain though I should live for unnumbered - 
years, that could atone for the loss of tha^ 
blessedness which might have been mine of 
conve3ang God's message of pardon and 
salvation to this poor, perishing sinner — of 
telling him of a Saviour whose love has no 
bounds, no limits, who will reject none that 
come unto Him in simple, childlike faith^ 
even though the eleventh hour has sounded 
on the unerring clock of Time. 

Even now it was not knowledge that I 
lacked, for gospel truths had long been 
familiar to my mind, and scripture passages 
suggestive of hope and mercy came fest and 
readily to my memory. But I dared not 
give them utterance. It was as if some 
invisible spell was upon me, for ever as I 
strove to speak, in answer to that passionately 
yearning prayer expressed in the gaze of the 
dying man, a voice seemed to whisper in my 
heart with frightful clearness, " What hast 
thou to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou shouldest take my covenant into thy 
mouth ? seeing thou hatest instruction, and 
castest my words behind thee V^ 
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Thus it was that my trembUngf lips re- 
mained firmly sealed, and that a soul thirsting 
for the waters of life, for one pure drop from 
the wells of salvation, was destined (as far 
at least as I was concerned) to wait and 
thirst in vain. 

Yet terrible and agonizing* as his sufferings 
must have been, they could scarcely, I should 
imagine, surpass my own, as I stood there, 
still and speechless, like one on whom the 
curse of Heaven had fallen, who is not only 
thrust out from Paradise, but forbidden even 
to name the Holy Name. Oh, had all my 
past life of folly and ungodliness been indeed 
the brilliant pageant, the smiling, thomless 
path that I had once anticipated, its glories 
and its triumphs would have been wholly 
and for ever obliterated — cast into endless 
shade, by the unutterable anguish and humi- 
liation of those few bitter moments. 

Apart from the acute sense of personal 
suffering, under which I was labouring, my 
only distinct feeling was an intense longing 
for the return of Edward Sinclair with the 
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Gler^3rman for whom he had ^ne. I was 
entirely i^orant of the outward signs which 
usually precede death^ and I had an awful 
dread that the soul of my unhappy friend 
irould take its flight before spiritual aid 
could arrive, and whilst I stood there^ in my 
terror and helplessness, alone. 

But this was spared me, for ere long ikere 
came, to my unspeakable relief, the sound of 
footsteps in the passage, and immediately 
after, Edward and the clergjrman of th^ 
parish entered the room. How poor. Mr 
Linley received the latter, or whether he was 
even conscious of his presence, I never knew^ 
for Edward (observing my deep distress) 
hurried me from the scene, and accompamed 
me to an apartment at some distance^ where 
the wretched wife lay exhausted (from a 
succession of hysterical fits) on a 80&. 

But the moment I went in, she started up 
and demanded with passionate and most 
touching eagerness what I had said to her 
husband, and if his mind appeared in a 
calmer.state. 
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' Aks^ alas ! how my weak^ sinful heart 
bled for her and for myself, while she was 
speaking*, and how lost to Heaven as well as 
to all earthly blessedness I felt, while con- 
fessing that I had not dared to take God's 
Holy Word into my mouthy that a sense of 
my utter un worthiness had put chains upon 
my lips, and withheld the communication of 
those divine truths which had indeed been 
familiar, to my understanding at least, for a 
far longer period than I had any satisfaction 
in remembering. 

• '^ Oh, Ruth," said Mrs. Linley, as her eyes 
wandered with a fearfully troubled look round 
the apartment, and then fixed themselves upon 
my face — " death is an awful, awful thing, 
when it comes, as now, hke a thief in the 
night — but surely the present anguish must 
suffice for God's justice. That Being who 
is represented as All-merciful could not doom 
to everlasting woe, one so amiable, so good, 
so generous hearted as my poor Charles has 
always been. What has he ever lacked but 
that extreme strictness about religion which 
VOL. I. M 
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we have been accustomed to consider the 
mark of a narrow, prejudiced mind ? What 
harm has he ever done to any human being? 
nay ; he has done good when the opportunity 
has arisen — and shall he then be condemned, 
simply for loving that world, and enjoying 
those pleasures which Heaven itself created 
for mankind 7 Tell me, Buth, if you, in 
your secret heart, do not see the reasonable- 
ness of this doctrine V^ 

There was an excited eagerness in my 
poor friend's manner, an evident intensity of 
desire to talk herself into a belief which the 
lately awakened monitor within, was loudly 
protesting against ; but I do not think she 
anticipated much comfort from my reply, for 
when I was about to speak, she suddenly 
threw her arms round my neck, and sobbed 
with a violence that thi'eatened to destroy 
her already exhausted frame. 

We were alone, and I knew that it was 
in vain to summon assistance, so I could 
only mingle my tears with hers, while I 
uttered whatever woriis of hope or comfort 
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sugpg^sted themselves to my half bewildered 
mind. 

But this outward storm of grief subsided 
almost as abruptly as it had commenced, 
and then, to my astonishment and dismay, 
Mrs. linley rose from her couch, and bade 
me accompany her again to her husband's 
presence. 

^^ You must not forsake me, Ruth, in this 
bitter trial,*' she said, with a wild earnest- 
ness that compelled my acquiescence—^^ for 
I am indeed ill-fitted to bear it alone, and 
who can tell how soon their own hour may 
come — who can feel secure when one like 
Charles has been given for a prey to the 
Destroyer." 

Silently, and like one in a hideous dream, 
I walked by my friend's side to the little ante- 
room, adjoining her husband's apartment. 
Here we paused, for through the half open 
door of the latter came the voice of God's 
minister, raised in apparently fervent prayer ; 
and these were the words we heard. 

^^ Blessed Lord, we beseech Thee look 



down in pity and eompflfiSDa opm da? drr 
affii!ted iorant. TbiRi wrifiest bitter Aings 
a^ani^ hfm, md mafcest bnn ti> poBEeas Ids 
fcrmer miq^mtits. Thr wrsA fiedi Imd 
npoQ Tifm. and bi? soul is foil oC trouble. 
Bat, Mfscifbl God, wlio liast wnlten Tby 
Holy Word fer oar learmn^, gire bim m 
ligin imdo^taDdizig' €i bimseif and of tiiy 
tbreate and promisesy thai be stay nother 
cftst away bis coofidoice in Tliee^ nor place 
it anywbae but in Thee.'' 

A load groan (it might be of ]^ysical 
agony from the dying man,) caused the 
detvyman to panse here for awhile^ aiMl 
doling this interval^ the wife and myself 
softly entered the room^ and^ on a mate sign 

from Mr. knelt by the bed, — when the 

solemn prayer was resumed. 

Baring all the time it was going on, poor 
Fanny held my hand tightly in her own 
(which was cold and clammy as death itself) 
while her eyes were fixed strainingly on that 
face so soon to be hidden for ever from h^ 
gaze. Whether any outward signs of the 
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soul's workings were written on it then/I 
cannot tell, for not once did I dare turn 
towards the unhappy sufferer again. I know 
only that he neither spoke nor moved, and 
when the clergyman, having finished the 
accustomed prayers, asked him in a low 
voice, whether there was still anything about 
which his mind remained unsatisfied or dis- 
turbed — no answer of any kind was returned. 

^^He is no longer conscious of our presence,^' 
said the miserable wife, though it may be 
doubted whether this was really the case^ — 
^^ but tell me, you, who know and teach God's 
word, that his soul will find rest in Heaven, 
that God will pardon those few light sins of 
omission with which alone, my dear, dear 
husband can be charged. You have been 
many years acquainted with him — you are 
aware that he has been charitable to the 
extent of his means, that he has never 
injured his neighbours, or set an example of 
revelry or dissipation to those around him — 
that he has .'' 

" Stop, Mrs. Linley,'' said the minister of 
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Christy with a solemnity that e&ctasJly 
startled me from the numbness of feeling 
which had been fast creeping on^ ^^I am 
bound to declare to you, in His name, whose 
messenger I am, that if you or that poor 
creature there stricken down suddenly by the 
hand of God, rest your hopes of his salvation 
on any deeds done, or sins omitted in the 
flesh, this hope is altogether a vain one, and 
without the faintest shadow of authority from 
that Holy Book by which alone we learn that 
there is a Heaven, a hell, and a judgment to 
come. If we accept the Bible at all, we 
must accept the whole of it, and not pick 
out isolated passages to twist into meanings 
that will suit our carnal natures, while we 
reject all those that have a tendency to alarm 
our consciences or wound our stubborn human 
pride. If you or your unhappy husband, my 
dear lady, had attended God's ordinances 
more frequently, you would have learnt that 
there is only one method of salvation, only 
one Name under Heaven given among men 
whereby we may be saved, the Name of 
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Christ Jesus our Lord. You would have 
known that redemption is the free gift of God, 
and not to he purchased hy any ahns-deeds or 
g'ood works (no matter what their numher or 
extent) that we can perform, ^ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved/ 
was the answer made in the Apostolic days 
to a treoihling" soul eagerly inquiring the way 
of salvation and it is the only answer that we, 
God's ministers, are justified in giving now. 
Believe not simply that there is a Saviour — 
for even the devils do as much as this — ^but 
believe that He is your Saviour, that for you 
He suffered and died^ that He not only can 
or may but has redeemed you — that you 
are His possession, bought with his precious 
blood, the object of his unceasing care, of 
His everlasting Love. Believe all this, and 
your heart, your obedience, your adoration, 
will as surely follow, as the harvest follows 
the spring time m our perishing world. This 
is that faith which alone can bring forth works 
holy and acceptable unto God, which must of 
necessity bring them forth, while the word of 
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that God shall stand. But without this 
faith being^r^ sown in the hearty all your 
•good works and fastings^ and sacrifices^ and 
self-denials^ are of no more value than the 
noxious weeds that spring up in an un- 
ploughed and uncultivated ground.*' 

Mrs. Linley and myself had both turned 
towards the earnest speaker when he first 
began, and there was a solemnity and a 
subdued enthusiasm in his manner, which 
claimed our undivided attention, though I 
do not think that, at the time, we were 
either of us sufficiently calm to enter into 
the spirit of his pious words. When he 
paused, my poor friend still kept looking 
at him, in a strange, bewildered manner, 
as though she had for awhile forgotten 
the reason of his being there, and was 
wondering at herself for having listened 
patiently to so unfamiliar and uncongenial 
a theme. 

In the mean time Mr. went nearer 

to the bed whereon lay the unfortunate man 
who had deferred his enquiries concerning 
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salvation till the momente of his mortal life 
were numbered, and none hut God could 
test the sincerity of his faith or his re- 
pentance. I kept my eyes fixed upon the 
clergyman as he bent over the poor suiferer, 
and never, never shall I forg'et the look of 
pitying sorrow that he cast upon the half 
unconscious wife, as, turning abruptly after 
that mute siu*vey of her motionless husband, 
he raised his hand reverentially towards 
heaven, and said, in a voice of the deepest 
solemnity — 

^' Peace to the soul that God hath 
summoned V^ 

It was indeed thus. Without a sigh, 
without a groan, without one farewell word 
to the wife who had so fondly loved him, 
the ill fated Charles Linley had jdelded up 
his spirit; but in what frame of mind^ 
whether conscious or unconscious, whether 
at peace with his God, or still an alien from 
Him, none might ever know, till that dread 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. 

M 2 
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For he died and made no si^. 

Even now I dare not dwell upon the thne 
that followed^ a time when the thick dark- 
ness of my own heart was increased by the 
dire and fearfiil distress I witnessed^ but 
could not alleviate, — a time when reason 
itself became distorted and confused^ till all 
the smilingf earth was transformed into a 
huge graveyard, where bells of giant power 
tolled night and day, — not for the holy dead, 
^— but for souls that were lost for ever. Then 
it was that love, pleasure, the world, and all 
things in it, ceased to have any influence 
over me, and that I longed with an intensity 
of desire for annihilation, as the only release 
I could imagine from my bitter sufferings. 
Infidelity, atheism, I would have welcomed, 
in this awfully rebellious state of mind, with 
rapture — but it was my fate always to 
believe, as the devils do, and tremble. 

Human nature could not have long en- 
dured what I was now enduring, and most 
happily for me my health gave way, under 
the fierce mental struggles that were dis^ 
tracting my wretched soul. 
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Then came a season of perfect and 
blessed oblivion, during- which I have no 
remembrance of even physical pain — and 
when this cloud of mercy rolled away, a 
mother's arms were tightly clasped around 
me, a tender mother's bosom was the pillow 
for my weary head. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

From scenes of gloom and woe, from life's 
dark and tear^ side, from autumn's chilling' 
blasts and lowering skies, we will turn now 
to a bright and festive day, to one of life's 
few verdant spots, and to that sweet summer 
time, when the heavens look so purely blue, 
that we wonder they can ever weep. 

Nearly three j^ears had been added to my 
season of grace since the occurrences last 
related — three years whose progress had 
been marked to me by many and important 
changes, by many pleasures and by many 
tears. 

And it was now my wedding day. 
Joyously on the perfumed air came the 
sound of my marriage bells j never in my 
memory had our quiet valley echoed to such 
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notes of gladness, never had I seen Glan- 
hellans puts on such a festive look, and 
never, smee those far oflf early days when 
conscience was content to sleep amidst the 
flowers of youth and hope, had I felt such 
joy and lightness in my heart, or heen so 
enamoured of the world and those pleasures 
it has to hestow upon its children. 

For still I was walking in the broad and 
trodden path, still my home was in the wide 
and howling wilderness j and still J erusalem, 
1;he glorious city, was a land in which I had 
.neither part nor portion ; for I had cast no 
lot therein* 

( Many changes had come over me during 
the last three years, but the one great 
change seemed as far from my soul as ever. 
Many treasures of knowledge and of wisdom 
'I had acquired ; but they were only of this 
* world, and included not that pearl of great 
5)rice, without which all the wealth a human 
mind can boast, is but poverty in a glittering 
.disguise^ 
r The pew methods .which the enemy of 
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mankind had employed to keep me in his 
unholy service I shall by and bye explain ; 
but at present the wedding guests are waiting*, 
the bells are ringing joyously, and I have 
promised you one of the brightest scenes 
from life's false but alluring pageant. 

An old servant had come into my room at 
an early hour, and drawing aside the light 
curtains from the ivy mantled window, 
shewed me how brilliantly the sun was 
shinipg to grace my marriage day. 

" And mama, Susan ? have you seen her 
yet V^ I asked anxiously, while looking out 
on that exquisite and unclouded sky. 

^^No, Miss Euth; but she has been up 
these two hours, I know, for I heard her 
walking in her room. I didn't expect 
she'd sleep much on such a night It will 
be but a lonesome place, when you're away.** 

^^ Don't, Susan, talk about it now," I said ' 
rather impatiently; for it appeared to me 
that no one had any right to suggest melan* 
choly ideas to a bride; "mama will soon 
have Miss Elliot with her, and by and bye 
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slie will come and stay with me in my new 
home/' ' 

" Well, Miss, that's all very true, and of 
course what is to be, will be j but when a 
widow of not more than two years, loses her 
only child even by marriag-e, if s not to be 
expected she can be as gay and lightsome of 
heart as the bride and bridegroom/' 

^^ Of course not, Susan — but now do dress 
me as quickly as you can, for I want to go 
to mama." 

Some time, however, before the old woman 
got through her labours, that dear and too 
tender hearted mother came into my room, 
and, dismissing Susan, said she would finish 
dressing me herself After one long and 
mute embrace, I gazed with an anxious 
scrunity into the beloved face that was bent 
with looks of such unutterable afiectionupoH 
* my own, and seeing that it was very, very 
pale, though quite calm now, I said — 

^^ You have not slept much, dearest mama ; 
your mind is not yet at rest concerning your 
wilful child." 
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^^ How should it be, my Euth Y' she replied 
quickly, but in a voice so sad and plaintive 
that it smote upon my heart. ^^ However/^ 
she added immediately, ^^this is not the 
moment to distress you with a mother's 
thousand doubts and mis^vings, or if it is, 
I have not the courage to avail myself of it* 
Ah, Ruth, I sometimes fear I have been but 
an unfaithful shepherd to the lamb entrusted 
to my care/' 

^^My own dearest mother,'' I replied, 
kissing her again and again, ^^you have been 
all and everything to me j and if the lamb 
is still weak and wayward, in spite of your 
tender care and anxious training, no mortal 
being can impute blame to you — ^the faithful, 
loving shepherd/' 

^^ No mortal being, perhaps, would do so, 
Ruth, but how will it be with Him who 
readeth in the secret heart, who knoweth' 
that many counsels, many admonitions have 
been held back from the weak, unworthy fear 
of giving momentary pain ? My Ruth, my 
darling child, I pray to God that the conse- 
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• quences of this weakness, which I am too 
late deploring", may fall on my head alone— 
that the Lord will speedily shew you, by the 
.power of His own mighty grace, the beauty 
and desirableness of those ways I have so 
coldly and indifferently, during* the last few 
years, urg-ed upon you/' 

"Dearest mama, you are nervous and 
over sensitive on these subjects f I replied 
soothingly, " and after all, I am not quite 
a heathen, you know — Edward declares I 
am only a few degrees removed from a 
methodist/' 

I spoke lightly and unthinkingly then; 
my heart was fiiU of other thoughts, and, as 
:I have stated above, a change had come over 
i^my spirit of late years j and I could now 
hear, without trembling, those voices from the 
other world, which had once filled my soul 
with such unutterable dread. 

The Spirit will not strive for ever with 
'rebellious man, and they who desire a hard- 
'ened conscience, obtain, alas ! the object of 
their craving all too soon. . 
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My dear mother replied not to my 
thougfhtless words. Her meek eyes^ to which 
tears had grown familiar^ were bent for a 
few minutes stedfastly on the g^ond^ and 
then she looked up into my iaoe with such a 
fond; sad smile^ and be^an to speak of my 
wedding; and the painful parting that would 
follow it. 

My next interview that morning was with 
Edward Sinclair — the bridegroom in the 
pleasant scene about to be represented— and 
here all was love and sunshine^ with bright 
hopes for the coming days^ in which not a 
shadow, however faint or fleeting, was per- 
mitted to obtrude. 

Then, quickly following, came the throng 
of new and merry Mends I had collected 
around me to do honour to the day, and to 
fill, with their foolish, flattering words, my 
cup of vain contentment to the brim. Truly, 
Buth Earnley was walking, at length, in 
high and sunny places, and realizing, to 
their fullest extent, the fair dreams of hep 
dreaming youth. 
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Joyously and triumphantly rang* out tb* 
wedding bells, as our gay young party pro- 
ceeded to the quiet church, peal after peal 
resounded through the silent valleys, waking 
faint echoes along the distant hills, and 
mingling with the wild, sweet shouting of 
the birds in the summer sky. 

And now we are all kneeling at the holy 
altar; the chiming music is hushed, and 
within the walls of that humble church, for 
the first time since it has been consecrated, a 
stranger's voice is heard. In a few minutes 
all is ended, my earthly destiny is accom- 
plished, and the beams of that glorious 
summer sun, that stream in through the 
chancel window, fall no longer upon Buth 
Eamley, dizzy with her maiden joy, but 
upon Euth Sinclair, suddenly encompassed 
with all the honours, the privileges and the 
responsibilities of youthful matronhood. 

My dear mother had not accompanied us 
to church (the extreme delicacy of her health 
forbidding any excitement that could possibly, 
be avoided) but she exerted herself to form 
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one of the gay breakfast party, and the wfld 
exhilaration of my spirits appeared to make 
her forget for awhile the sadness which had 
60 heavily oppressed her before. 

But this scene ended in its turn, to be 
followed by another of rather a diflFerent 
nature. 

Quitting, at length, our merry, thoughtless 
guests, my mother and myself were passing 
through the passages that led to our private 
apartments, when at the door of the library 
she suddenly paused, and taking both my 
hands in her own, which were trembling 
nervously, said, in a low and very tender 
voice — 

^^ Ruth, there is some one here who wishes 
to bid you farewell, to see you for a few 
minutes alone. You must not refuse him, 
dearest. He will not weary you now, and 
you can join me upstairs presently.'' 

To say that I was enchanted at the 
prospect of a parting interview with William 
Jerrard, would be to assert a positive false- 
hood, for I had never quite got over the 
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uncomfortable sensations his presence and 
conversation had always inspired j but still 
it was not now as in former days, and when 
my mother looked up beseechingly into my 
face, and urged her own wish as a reason 
for my acceding* to the request she had made, 
I no longer hesitated, but putting on a gay 
and smiling aspect, walked with a light, firm 
step into the room. 

William was sitting near one of the 
windows with a book in his hand, but he 
rose quickly on my entrance, and advanced, 
with his usual look of quiet gravity, to meet 
me. 

"This is kind of you, Ruth,'' he said^ 
taking the hand I offered, " I scarcely hoped 
that you would leave all your gay friends to 
say a parting word to one who has been 
nearly a stranger to you of late/' Here he 
paused abruptly, probably for me to speak, 
but as I did not do so, he presently continued 
in a sadder voice. 

" It would be against my principles, dear 
Ruth, to congratulate you on a mairiage 
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which I cannot believe is sanctioned by the 
word of God^ inasmuch as the husband you 
have chosen, scoffs at everything that you 
have been taught to consider sacred and 
holy; but all the earthly happiness and 
contentment, which may be enjoyed without 
danger to your eternal salvation, I do most 
earnestly wish you '^ 

" And Edward too, I hope, William,'' I 
interrupted rather pettishly. 
. " And Mr. Sinclair, too, Euth, certainly,'' 
was the prompt reply, ^^ why should it be 
otherwise ?" 

"Oh," I said thoughtlessly, "I fancied 
that perhaps you might be offended at not 
being asked to perform the ceremony. I 
assure you, Edward had settled it all with his 
friend, before he remembered you; and of 
course I had nothing in the world to do with 
it, otherwise I should certainly have chosen 
my cousin in preference to a stranger." 

A flush glowed for a moment on William's 
sallow cheek, but there was no symptom of 
anger in his voice, as he replied. 
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^^ I rejoice sincerely, my dear Ruth, that 
the matter was arranged without reference 
to me, as it would have pained me deeply to 
refuse any request of yours. And this I 
could not have complied with/' 

^^Upon my word, you are particularly 
candid, Mr. *William Jerrard,'' was my in- 
dignant reply, '' I am quite puzzled to account 
for the condescension you have shown in 
coming to say good bye to such a reprobate, 
such a lost sheep as myself/' 

He took my hand, in what seemed to me 
a dreadfully solemn manner, and fixing those 
earnest, searching eyes on my face, said 
impressively, "Not lost, I fervently hope 
and believe, dear Buth ; only strayed from 
the sheltering fold, to which you will sooner 
or later yearn to fly for peace and for reftige. 
The sun shines brightly now, and nature is 
filled with glad and joyous voices ; but night 
follows day, and then the heavens grow dark 
and the sighing winds are the only soundg 
we hear. Ruth, you may have a brave firm 
spirit J but the night of earthly sorrow and 
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tribulation is one that no human being can 
go forth into alone/' 

He would have said much more ; Jie would 
have spent his last breath in urging me to 
flee from the wrath to come^ in inviting me 
to taste those living waters which are freely 
offered to all who thirst or are m need j but 
not believing myself in need, I stopped him 
with an impatient exclamation, and reminded 
him that we had met to say good bye. 

'^ Forgive me, Ruth/' he said in the kindest 
tone, '^ and impute my zealousness to its true 
cause, anxiety for the eternal welfare of one 
who is dear to me as a sister/' (Here his 
voice trembled a very little.) " And now may 
your Heavenly Father bless and watch over 
you; may He cause you speedily to turn 
unto Himself with your whole heart, and 
teach you, by the power of His mighty grace, 
that the ways of wisdom are ways of plea- 
santness, and that all her paths are peace," 
. " Good bye, cousin William," I said ab- 
ruptly in answer to this, '^ I am quite sure 
you mean most kindly, though one's wedding 
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day is scarcely a fitting* season for spiritual 
admonitions. Nevertheless, we part exce^ 
4ent friends, and I promise that if I am ever 
in want of a father cbnfessor I will imme- 
diately summon or fly to you/' 

^^ You speak lightly, dear Ruth, hut I 
43hall. receive the promise as seriously made* 
In all times and seasons remember that 1 
am at your service, and that I should esteem 
it the greatest privilege and happiness to 
labour or to suffer in j^our cause, could I, by 
60 doing, promote either your temporal or 
eternal welfare. And now once more fare- 
well ; I will not detain you longer from your 
husband/' 

I could not avoid being conscious of my 
cousin's agitation and disquietude, but as he 
was shaking my hand for the last time, I 
purposely turned my eyes in an opposite 
direction, and they fell accidentally upon 
that portrait of my beautiful ancestress which 
had in former days awakened the slumbering 
vanity of my girlish heart. Then a swift 
tide of thought rushed impetuously through 

VOL. I. N 
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my mind, in which recollections of my dead 
father and of all the long* quenched appre- 
hensions of those earlier times, were strangely 
mingled and confused, though stQI standing 
out prominently against occurrences of more 
startling interest and more recent date. It 
seemed that my guardian angel for one 
moment withdrew the veil with which Satan 
had blinded my eyes, and allowed me a 
glimpse of that precipice I was again tread- 
ing so blithely and serenely. 

But it was only for a moment. As cousin 
William had said — the sun was now shining' 
brightly, and nature seemed full of glad and 
joyous voices — so to these I turned in pre^ 
ference to that low, whispering voice within, 
whose warnings I had grown accustomed to 
resist 

To the bright world of gladness and of 
flowers, to the dear world of flattery and of 
love, I flew for refuge from my momentary 
panic; and pressed to a young husband's 
doting* heart, drinking in his glowing words 
of everlasting devotion, and gazing out oh 
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the blue, unclouded heavens, in which no 
token of coming* ni^ht was discernible, I soon 
forgot my cousin's warning, my mother's 
tears, and everything that had not in it some 
elements of hope and happiness for the future 
that was opening* before me. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The principal occurrences of the three 
years whose circumstantial record I have 
thought it advisahle to omit, may he briefly 
told. 

It will readily be understood that in the 
state to which I was reduced, afler the illness 
which succeeded poor Mr. Linley^s awful 
death, Glanhellans with its monotonous tran- 
quillity was about the last place in the world 
likely to do me good. The very thought of 
returning home filled me with unspeakable 
dread, and my dear parents, seeing this (for 
my father had come also to watch over his 
sick child) resolved, after mature deliberation, 
and not without many scruples, to take me 
abroad. 

Mrs. Idnley was urgently entreated to 
accompany us, for we all felt deeply for the 
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changed and heart-broken widow, but no 
persuasions of my parents, no tears of mine 
(and I wept many in begging her to be of 
our party) had any eflfeet in shaking her 
resolution, which was to live and die where 
her ill-fated husband had breathed his last. 

It was a real trial to me to leave her 
alone, under such truly mournful circmn- 
Btances, for Edward Sinclair had taken hi3 
departure before my parents arrived ; but as 
•she refused to accompany us, there was no 
alternative, and I did the best I could for her 
in writing to Milly Elliot, and entreating 
«her as feoon as she returned to the neighbour- 
hbod> to bestow whatever time she could 
^spare upon my stricken and unhappy friend, 

I thought I detected some signs in Mrs. 
linley, which encouraged me to believe she 
•would no longer scorn the consolations that 
in seasons of affliction God's dear children 
are privileged to impart. 

And how, it may be asked, was it with my 
own soul at this time I Had the two-edged 
sword really pierced me to some purpose at 
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last ? had I broken all my idols at the foot of 
the cross ? had the loud and terrible voice 
accomplished that which the still and gwide 
one had no power to do ? 

I believed so at the time. Oh yes, I was 
most firmly convinced that my heart had 
been weaned for ever from earthly vanities^ 
that the world and Satan would hencefinrth 
have no more power over me^ that it would 
be impossible for me to form any desire beyond 
that of preparing" myself for eternity; or to 
entcortain any fear liut that of displeash^ 
God* .. 

I said as much as all this in a letter tb 
Milly Elliot^ who replied m a straiii of liib 
most tender and affectionate congratulation^ 
but bade me watch and pray constantly^ lest 
old temptations should agaio Bik6:^f - 

Old temptations mdeedt How^iOd she 
suppose that I should ever more be kd astray 
by such things ! Had she df (X)d m^th me at 
Charles Linley's death bed^^is caftrtibn sorely 
would not need to haVe bcien ttMrei ! 

Yet I may not disgdi^ that e^'en ^under 
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my new and solemn impressions it was no 
easy matter for me to write a formal renun- 
ciation of my claims on Mr. Sinclair's afiec* 
tions. This task I delayed to the very latest 
moment^ and it was only the ni^ht before we 
were to leave the Abbey, that I carried the 
letter to Mrs. Idnley, and entreated her to 
send or give it to her cousin at the earliest 
opportunity, 

I remember weU the look with which the 
poor widow took it from my hand, and said 
in choking* accents : — 

^^ I need not enquire its purport, Buth, and 
whatever may be the immediate effect of this 
communication, I shall be the last to blame 
you. I would not have you do otherwise; 
but he will feel it deeply, at first, poor fellow 
— and you must pray for him, Ruth.'* 

I burst into tears, and hiding my face in 
her lap, wept passionately for nearly half-an- 
hour. 

But the deed was done, the sacrifice was 
accomplished, and from that hour I began to 
feel that God was in some way my debtor, and 
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that in return for what I had given up for 
-him, He ought to fill my heart- &t once with 
-the most perfect peace and gladness^ and 
I wondered day by day how it was- that 
1 failed to experience these desirable and 
lieavenly emotions, 

• Of course as I had voluntarily dissolved 
my engagement with Mr. Sinclair, I did not 
think it necessary to tell my parents any thin^ 
about it, and I believe they still anticipated 
my becoming, at some future time, the wife of 
William Jerrard. This, however, I had 
quite determined never to be. It was a 
satisfaction, in the midst of my sorrow, to 
reflect that by remaining single all my dayii, 
I should convince Edward I had oily parted 
from him on conscientious grounds, and that 
no other human being could ever fill his 
place in my heart. 

With such feelings, and in such a fi*ame 
of mind, I took up my abode for the winter 
in the gay capital of France, which my 
father bad selected in preference to a quiets 
locs^lity, first on account of its various objects 
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of interest, which he was anxious for me to 
see, and secondly, because he had fiiends 
residing there, to whom he wished to intro- 
duce my mother and myself. 

To those who have been on the Continent 
— and few in the present day have, not — I 
need say little concerning the fascination, 
the very peculiar fascination that seems to 
dwell even in the atmosphere of so many of 
its sunny cities. The clear blue skies, the 
joyous faces, the picturesque costumes of the 
peasantry, and perhaps above all the music 
which every where, and on every occasion 
rises upon the pure light air — all these com- 
bined, exercise an influence over the minds 
and imaginations of foreigners, which cannot 
possibly be described. 

To me it seemed literally fairy land, and 
although I, of course, mingled in none of the 
gaieties of Paris, there was sufficient in the 
way of innocent amusements to occupy my 
time most agreeably, and to assist me in re- 
covering from that terrible dejection, which 
recent events had been so eminently calcu 
lated to engender, 

N 2 
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There was the Louvre^ with its wonders 
of genius and art^ to be seen and admired; 
there was the Luxembourg^ with its inter- 
esting associations^ the TuiHerieS; the splendid 
galleries of Versailles^ and^ what I think 
pleased me now more iJian aS^ the beautifal 
cemeteries in the neighbourhood of Paris 
with their quaint and picturesque monuments^ 
and the curious and touching decorations bung 
round many an infant's grare in the shape 
of dried flower garlands^ and half used toys 
that had formerly belonged to the innocent 
little being now sleeping calmly beneath. 

We had been nearly a month in Paris^ and 
my health and spirits had considerably re- 
vived, before my father sought out his old 
acquaintances^ and introduced me to their 
respective families^ amongst whom there was 
but one that he subsequently wished me to. 
visit on terms of intimacy. 

This family consisted of a lather^ mother^ 
and three grown-up daughters-- the latter, 
warm-hearted, agreeable girls, with the repu- 
tation of being "decidedly serious.'' 
" Well, what do you think of the Miss 
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Vemons, Ruth?'' asked my dear mother, 
who had not accompanied us to make the 
first call, " do they give you the impression 
of being so religious as they are represented IP 

I could scarcely answer this question. 
The young ladies had assuredly talked a 
good deal about the violation of the Sabbath 
on the Continent, and they had also expressed 
an earnest wish that there were more EngHsh 
churches in Paris, but I could not conscien- 
tiously affirm that they had struck me as 
being at all serious in the way I understood 
seriousness, and I believe my father was of 
the same opinion. 

Nevertheless, as the parents were un- 
doubtedly persons of active and consistent 
piety, and in every respect most estimable 
individuals, no objection was made to my 
visiting at their house, and I soon began to 
feel so much pleasure in the Miss Yernons' 
society that the greater part of my time was 
spent with them. 

(There are few events of my life which I 
have had more reason to regret than this.) 
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My new friends belonged to a dass wbick 
IB more common in the present day than 
it was at the time of which I am writing. 
They desired to serve God according to their 
own fashion^ but they were very unwilling to 
give up enjoying the world ; and although 
the Bible declares distinctly that the two are 
incompatible^ the Miss Yemons had dis- 
covered a method^ whereby they might satisfy 
every demand of their consciences^ gratify 
their naturally rather serious tastes^ and at 
the same time indulge in all those wwldly 
amusements^ with which their age and posi* 
tion brought them in contact, 
' Their plan was to substitute the forms of 
religion for its spirituality^ to attend zealously 
the outward ordinances^ to talk much of 
the sacraments, to applaud and extol '^ the 
church'' (not the little flock of Christ to whom 
it is the Father's good pleasure to give the 
kingdom, and which alone has any right to 
be denominated the church) but the Estab- 
lished Church of England, in contra-distinc- 
HoOik to every other society of Christians 
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throughout the world. I believe, nay, I am 
sure, these enthusiastic members of the Estab- 
lishment, would have esteemed scarcely any 
sin so heinous as that of dissenting* in the 
ver}'' slightest degree, from the least important 
of her doctrines or ordinances — dissenting, in. 
wordsj I mean for as far as practice was 
concerned, it must be acknowledged that they 
sometimes strangely contradicted their own 
theories. 

But none of all this was apparent to me 

on our first acquaintance. They won my 

heart by flattery — spiritual flattery, which 

is, above every other, the most dangerous 

and insidious. It is, I beUeve, impossible to 

compute the mischief that is done to young 

. persons who are beginning a religious life by 

the administration of foolish and undeserved 

praise on their spiritual attainments. The 

. constant assumption, on the part of others — 

especially of those who have themselves a 

reputation for piety — that you are all that 

you ought to be, lulls the conscience into a 

most fatal slumber; relaxes watchfulness. 
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and fills the heart with thoughts of pride and 
self-sufficiency which check the growth of 
every Christian virtue. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to me (since 
I had voluntarily^ as I imagined^ renounced 
the world) to be looked upon as a youthful 
saint^ to have my words and deeds continuaHy 
applauded^ and to be referred to^ as an 
oracle^ on every occasion^ when rdigion was 
the subject under discussion. 

About this time^ several subscriptions were 
set on foot for the relief of the poor English 
and Irish families congregated in the French 
capital^ and I was eagerly solicited to become 
one of the collectors^ and to suffer my name 
to occupy a prominent place in each of the 
lists. This proposal gratified me excessively^ 
and I began to feel myself a young lady of 
very great importance^ while religion^ far from 
appearing to me in the gloomy and unat- 
tractive light it had formerly done^ seemed 
now the easiest and most delightful thing in 
the world. 

From a collector of charitable donations, 
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I next became a diligent visitor of the poor. 
I gave freely of my own possessions, I 
spared not the mammon of unrighteousness. 
I even occasionally prayed with the sick 
and dying, talked to them of a gracious 
Saviour, and turned with complacency, 
when b31 was done, to St. James' definition 
of true religion. 

^^ To vmt the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction^ and keep himself unspotted 
from the world.^ 

Oh, the miserable, fatal blindness, which 
saw no spot, no defilement, in this idolatry 
of self, in this trampling under foot the Son 
of God, and erecting, in His place, a totter- 
ing fabric of human works, which the first 
breath of worldly censure or ridicule would 
level to the ground. 

I need not linger over this lamentable 
record of satanic triumph, nor tell how, little 
by little, I grew accustomed to my own 
imagined righteousness, and the praises of 
those by whom I was surrounded. It will 
be enough to say that I succeeded perfectly 
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at length, in reconciling myself to the 
double worship of God and mammon, and 
that I grew daily more attached to my novel 
occupations, and to the agreeable friends, 
through whose influence and example I had 
been enabled to reach at once such a pleasant 
and flowery spot in the ^^ narrow path/^ 

My parents, of course, saw all that was 
going on, and as they could not read my 
heart, I have no doubt they rejoiced sincerely 
at the outward change they witnessed ; but 
I was far too busy to have any leisure for 
private confidences, and I don't think I 
spent, at this time, above an hour or two of 
every day at home. 

We had been absent from England rather 
more than six months, when an event 
occurred, which not only put a sudden stop 
to my zealous labours, but changed, I am 
convinced, the whole colouring* of my earthly 
destiny. 

My dear father, though he made no 
parade of good works like his daughter — 
acting rather upon the scriptural injunction 
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io let the left hand know nothing' of what 
the right hand doeth,— was a really devoted 
toissionary anaongst the poor and afflicted of 
his owft country people ; and forgetting 
caution where the benefit of others was 
conceriied, he fell a victim to a reigning 
fepidertiic, and died after a few days of severe 
tint patiently endured sufferings. 
• It would be vain td attempt any descrip- 
tion of the bitter mourning that followed 
'this bereavement, and during which, Ij 
'weak and unworthy as I was to supply his 
•place in the wife's affections, became all in 
all to my half heart-broken mother, and 
^acquired an influence over her that continued, 
unhappily for both of us, after the first 
overwhelming sorrow had died away. 

Dear, dear mother I she herself scarcely 
knew till now — though always feeling and 
owning the infinite superiority of her husband, 
how ftilly and entirely she had leaned upon 
that earthly staff, which was, at length, and 
for ever taken from her. 

My father's death made me mistress of 
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an ample fortune, and as soon as I dionglit 
my mother's health wonid permit of it, I 
expressed an earnest wish to travel through 
Italy and Switzerland^ takmg with us one 
of the Miss Yemons, who was as crasey as 
myself for noveUy and e^uatement. We 
had a kind of romantic project in our heads 
for converting all the poor Papists in these 
coontries, and as my dear mother yielded 
at once to my wishes, my friend and mysdf 
famished our travelling bags with quantities 
of Protestant tracts^ and set foriih with the 
pleasing convictkm that we ware going on a 
great and a holy mission, and that the most 
glorious success would surely attend our 
labours. 

J may mention hare that we neither of us, 
as far at least as we could ascertain, ever 
made a single convert — and to those who 
have a like zeal, for making Protestants 
abroad, or Christians at home, I would add 
one word of affectionate caution. Do not 
expect too much from your efforts, however 
pure and earnest they may be — do not be 
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discouraged or tempted to lay aside the 
work^ because you see no results from it. 
Expect more from your prayers than from 
your talking^ and if your anxiety for the 
jBouIs of others be really a prindple implanted 
by God himself^ and one of the effects of 
your own eonversiony remember for your 
consolation the promise contained in the 
words, ^^cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and thou shalt find it after many days/' 

Now it is very certain that both my 
friend and myself talked far more than we 
prayed, and that our own glory was the 
chief object we sought in bringing the truth 
before the deluded victims of popish supersti* 
tion. It is not therefore to be wondered at 
that we met with little success, and that we 
soon put away our tracts and gave ourselves 
up to the enjoyment of the beautiful and 
novel scenes through which we passed. 

It was now a long time since I had 
indulged my passion for poetry, as I could 
not help feeling what cousin William had so 
often told me, that any decided taste of this 
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kind had a strongf tendency to lead the 
mind away from God ; but beneath the bloe 
and sunny skies of Italy^ and amidst all the 
classical associations of that interesting' land, 
it was the most natural thing in the world, 
that the love of my former studies should 
revive with increased enthusiasm, and that 
I should once more take delight in solitude, 
and in all those dreamy and unprofitable 
meditations which eat like a cankerwbrm 
into the minds of those who indulge in 
them. 

It is true that I had now grafted a sort 
:of natural, for certainly it could not have 
been a spiritual, religion, upon my visionary 
romance, but this only helped to keep my 
conscience quiet, and advanced me not a 
single step towards that wisdom which is 
from above. 

But I must hasten on with my story. 

We had pitched our tent for a short 
season at Naples, and leaving Miss Yemon 
one evening to take charge of my mother, 
I strolled out alone, toward^ a beautifid 
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ruin in the neighbourhood which I had a 
fancy for introducing* into my sketch book. 

Having* drawn a rough outline, I closed 
the book, put away my pencils, and leaning 
against a stone, sat watching, with intense 
delight, one of the most exquisite sunsets I 
had ever seen. 

While thus employed, I failed to notice 
the approach of an open carriage, containing 
a party of four or five, who had driven out 
to admire the ruin. The vehicle was nearly 
dose behind me, when I detected the sound 
of wheels, and turning quickly, the first 
object that greeted my astonished eyes waa 
Edward Sinclair, assisting a very elegantly 
dressed French woman to descend the 
carriage steps. 

Had the choice been given me, I have no 
doubt my first impulse would have been ^o 
run away, or by some means to conceal my- 
^f fi-om the party who had so unexpectedly 
intruded upon my solitude; but as there 
wad no possibility of doing either of these, I 
sat still and waited to see what course Mr, 
Sinclair would pursue. 
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Of course I was far too confused and 
bewildered to notice what degree of em- 
barrassment my former lover betrayed at 
this sudden meeting*^ but as he came up to 
me, I saw plainly that he was much altered, 
that he looked thinner and less animated 
than he had used to do. 

What passed between us at that first inter- 
view, I scarcely know; we were both of us 
agitated and ill at ease, but it ended in . 
my telling Mr. Sinclair, at his earnest , 
request, where we were staying^, and his 
promising to call on the following* day to be 
introduced to my mother. ^^ As afriendP' 
he said, with a peculiar emphasis, when I 
remained silent at this proposal, and in my 
ignorance I fancied he was sincere, and 
agreed, without further hesitation, to his 
wish. 

I will not dwell upon this part of my 
history, further than by saying — ^^what is 
indeed the truth — ^that I had not the slightest 
thought or intention of ever renewing my 
engagement with Edward Sinclair when ha 
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first hegan to visit at my mother's house. 
I believed it quite possible to meet him 
constantly as a friend only, and if any 
ulterior object presented itself to my mind, 
it was a va^e sort of hope that the united 
efforts of my dear mother, Miss Vernon and 
myself, mi^ht win him to more serious views 
<^ life than he at present entertained. I 
mention this to show how very little good 
intentions avail us, if we voluntarily enter 
those paths in which we have before been 
led astray. 

It was not a rapid process this time, but 
it was no less sure on that account. Miss 
Vernon foresaw, from the b^inning, how 
it would be ; and often spoke openly, even 
in my mother's presence, of Mr. Sinclair's 
evident admiration. I only laughed, how- 
ever, on these occasions j and felt convinced 
for a long time that there was not the shadow 
of danger. 

^rLet him who thinketh he standeth tako 
heed lest he fall.'' 

How I won my dear, ri^ht-tl^nking n^o- 
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ther, to yield her judgment to mine, is the 
only part of the matter that astonishes me 
now ; but as I have before said, my influence 
over her was unbounded, and when I assured 
her, again and again, that my happiness 
depended on her consent to receiving Edward 
as a son-in-law, and Edward declared that 
BO far from opposing my religious principles 
he was only anxious to share and encourage 
them, she ceased to utter her too gentle 
warnings, and only entreated me to delay 
entering into a definite engagement until our 
return to England. 

In the meanwhile, however, Mr. Sinclair 
continued our constant visitor, and I had the 
satisfaction of fancying that my influence 
H^as already working a favourable chatige in 
his opinions and principles. Outwardly, he 
was decidedly far more serious than in former 
days, and Miss Vernon did all she could to 
confirm me in the idea that I could not 
possibly be disobeying the will of God in 
marrying him. She argued that our having 
been once more broxight so strangely together 
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was a proof that the union was decreed^ and 
that consequently it must he right and expe- 
dient. Alas ! what reasoning* can he so false^ 
80 dangerous, and so opposed to the word of 
God as this? And yet I grasped at it 
eagerly^ feeling that it removed from me a 
load of responsibility, and placed me in the 
interesting and comfortable position of one 
who is obeying a predetermined destiny, 
instead of wilfully disobeying the commands 
of a righteous God. 

I do not desire for a moment to escape 
any portion of the blame which must attach 
to my conduct on this occasion, but to render 
this conduct intelligible I am bound to say 
that if it had not been for the encouragement 
and support of Miss Vernon, I doubt whether 
I should have been brave enough to carry the 
matter through. I looked up to Miss Vernon 
as a much older Christian than myself, as 
one whose experience had been much more 
extensive than my own, and whenever any 
scruples of conscience arose, I had but to 
remember that she would laugh, at them, 

VOL. I. 
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and my weak^ unstable mind was at rest 
again. 

How little many professing* Christians 
reflect on the vast influence they may be 
exercising over the souls of others^ or of the 
awful responsibility which will attach to them 
if they^ even through thoughtlessness or mis- 
apprehension^ propagate opinions which have 
not the sanction of the Word of God. 

Blessed be our gracious God! He has 
not left us without the means of ascertaining 
His will^ and there is no excuse for any who 
follow their own crooked paths while the 
Bible remains the light and glory of our 
land as it is at present. This^ this alone is the 
oracle from which we are to seek wisdom and 
spiritual knowledge. ^^ To the law, and to the 
testimony, if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.'^ 

It may be thought strange that my dear 
mother should have left me so much to my 
own counsels at this most critical time, but 
it must be remembered that I was no longer 
a child, and also that the extreme feebleness 
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of bodily health, which had been daily in- 
creasing* on the bereaved widow, since the 
loss she had sustained, rendered her quite 
unequal to the very gentlest altercations, and 
often, I believe, withheld her from taking an 
active interest in anything that was passing 
around her. 

The only counter-influence, therefore, that 
remained to me existed in the correspondence 
that I still kept up with Milly Elliot, Perhaps 
had I told her all that was occurring, this in- 
fluence might have been most valuable, but I 
studiously avoided mentioning Mr. Sindair^s 
name,remembering her earnest words, ^^ Don't 
do it, Ruth,'' and satisfying my conscience 
with the argument that I was not actually 
engaged to him again at present. Never- 
theless there was in all her letters a tone of 
Bpirituality which frequently made me feel 
my own deficiencies, and excited a temporary 
eeal in my religious duties that was sure to 
draw down upon me a measure of absurd 
admiration and applause from my ill-judging 
^iend.and companion. 
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We were to have returned to England at 
the begfinning" of autumn, but my mother^s 
state of health rendering further travel ad- 
visable^ we parted during the summer from 
Edward Sinclair, and spent another year in 
wandering through the loveliest parts of 
Switzeriand and Germany. During this 
time my correspondence with Milly was 
frequently interrupted, and after having been 
nearly six months without hearing from her 
at all, a letter reached me, bearing the intel- 
ligence that her father had at length been 
taken from her, and that she was quite alone 
in the world. It was now that the idea first 
occurred to me of getting her to supply my 
place at Glanhellans, when I left it to be 
married, and this arrangement, as seen by 
the foimer chapter, was eventually made. 

On our return home, Mr. Sinclair joined 
us, and as I still persevered in my determina- 
tion of becoming his wife,no further opposition 
w as made by the beloved parent who lived 
but for her unworthy child, and whose only 
fault consisted in that want of moral firmness 
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which, even at the eleventh hour, she was led 
so hitterly to deplore. 

In a short time after our arrival at Glan- 
hellans, I filled the house with guests of my 
own selection, amongst whom Miss Vernon 
and her sisters were the most honoured and 
esteemed. With their assistance, I began 
to project various charitable schemes, to 
remodel the old schools, and to establish new 
ones, to decorate the alms-houses, and to 
invent a picturesque costume for the children 
of the schools I had founded. All this 
brought me praise and glory from men, and 
revelling in the intoxicating incense, I said, 

^* Oh soul make merry and carouse. 
Dear soul I for all is well." 

That William Jerrard did not go with the 
multitude in approving my good works^I was 
very well aware. We went one Sunday to 
hear him preach at LonghoUow, and he took 
for his text ^^ Bring no more vain oblations ; 
incense is an abomination unto me,"^ dwelling 
with great solemnity in the course of his sermon 
upon those spiritual sacrifices of a broke « and 
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a contrite lieart whidi God has promised not 
to despise. But aldiongb I was a little 
touched for the mom^i^ the impression soon 
wore ofl^ especially as findmg* his admonip 
tions and warnings whdiy miheeded^ consiB 
William after awhile^ rarely appeared at 
Glanhellans^ and I was thns left entirely 
exposed to the influence of my self-diosen 
associates. 

One letter from Milly EDio^ in reply to 
that in which I had communieated to her 
my intended marriage^ staMled and alarmed 
me more than anything else had done ; bat 
it was too late^ I said^ to draw back or 
repent^ even had I wished to do so; I could 
therefore only put the warning words out of 
my sight^ and expel the uneasy thoughts from 
my hearty while basking in the sundbine of 
worldly prosperity I anticipated the day that 
was to seal my earthly destiny^ and introduce 
me into that sphere of novel duties which I 
imagined myself so perfectly qualified to dis« 
charge. 



CHAPTER XXL 

We got on very well in Scotland, where 
we spent tbe honeymoon, and a few weeks 
beyond the limit nsually affixed to that 
period, of conjugal sunshine. Amongst the 
beauties of tliirAwild Highlands, we could 
indulge our mutual taste for poetry and 
romance ; and there is nothing like a con>- 
geniality of tastes and feelings for drawing 
people's hearts together. 

^^ Let us stay here another month !" I 
had said imploringly, when Edward first 
spoke of returning home : — ^^ We have been 
so happy in these delicious solitudes, and the 
summer is not half over; and I have no 
fancy for a London life at present. Do, 
dear Edward, consent to our remaining 
here.'' 
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^^My good girl!'^ he replied, in an 
affectionate, thougph determined tone, ^^ what 
you ask is impossible. I have taken our 
house from the first of this month ; the rent 
is enormous ; and as the season is so nearly 
over, it will never do to lose a single week 
of it. I want my friends to see you, 
Rulh.'^ 

These were early days, and I was still 
desperately in love with my husband, so I 
yielded to his will without a murmur, and 
in another fortnight we ip|j|^ settled in an 
elegant little house at the west end of the 
great city, surrounded by Edward's fashion* 
able friends, lo whom his young wife was to 
be introduced. 

A Sunday, however— our first Sunday in 
London — intervened before the formidable 
reception mornings arrived. 

" You will, of course, ga to church with 
me, Edward?'^ I remarked at breakfast; 
though as he came down in his dressing 
gown, I feared I should have to wait some 
time for him. 
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^^Go to church V^ he repeated with a 
succession of yawns — ^^ You don't mean to 
say you're going', Ruth? I want the 
carriage to drive to Richmond/' 

" Oh, I can walk, of course ! I always 
intend, except in cases of illness, to walk to 
church, Edward : — but what are you going 
to Richmond for to-day V^ 

^^I promised to drive down a friend, 
whose own horse is lame : — but what are you 
looking so miserable about? I shall be back 
to dinner/' i|t 

" It is not that, Edward,'' I managed at 
length to say :— " but you know you promised 
to go to church with me at least onice every 
Sunday." 

^^ Come, come, my dear girl, don't make 
yourself ridiculous ! I can't go with you 
this morning, so there's an end of the matter/ 
Cheer up, my pretty wife ! for I shall most 
likely bring back Templemore to dine with 
us y and I am anxious that you should do 
credit to your husband's taste." 

" Templemore to dinner ! you know, Ed- 

2 
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ward, I object to company on Sundays. 
Surely you Vill not compel me to receive a 
gay young man to-day V^ 

The tears were now I believe in my eyes; 
for Edward got up suddenly, and began 
whistliug in a manner that was peculiar to 
him when irritated. Presently he said, half 
jestingly : 

'^ My dear little wife ! you should have 
recollected when you married a gay young 
man, that other gay young men would be 
likely to cross your path. ;Jiut don't lef& 
have a scene, there's a good girl, and Til 
dine with Templemore at the Star and 
Garter, in&tead of bringing him here/' 

I had just asked myself whether this 
would not be the worse arrangement of the 
two, when my husband abruptly quitted the 
room ) and as the churck bells had. nearly 
done ringing I had to hurry on my things,, 
and to leave the house without seeing him 
again. 

I need scarcely say that I received very 
little edification from what I heard that 
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morning, and that I returned home dis* 
satisfied with myself, with Edward, and 
with all the world. 

^^ Where is Mr* Sinclair 1^ I asked of the 
servant who opened the door for me. 

^^Gone out/ma^am, in the carriage with 
another gentleman. Master left word he 
should'nt he home till the evening.'' 

I felt absolutely sick on hearing this; 
and hurrying past my informer I ran inta 
the deserted drawing-room, bolted the door 
upon me, and sitting down on the sofa, 
indulged in a passionate and childish fit of 
crying. 

My better feelings had been grieved and 
shocked at the idea of Edward driving out 
on the Sabbath, instead of going to church :— 
but my woman's heart was cut to the quick 
at the thought of his leaving me alone for a 
whole day so soon after our marriage. 

And yet, had I not myself been the 
cause of it? Was my husband really to 
blame for staying out to dine with his 
friend when I had expressed such strong 
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dislike to bis bringing tbat friend to dine 
with him at home ? He did not wish to pain 
me, but at the same time he could not be 
expected to affront an old friend. With 
whom then rested the fault ? 

Could it be right or desirable for me to 
open my house to Sunday visitors, to make 
my home a lounge for idle and perhaps 
dissipated young men, whose only care was 
to kill time, and to g'et over the Sabbath as 
quickly as possible? Assuredly, I could 
not be justified in so* doing r-^-ony education, 
my tastes, every principle of my nature, 
revolted from it. And yet, where was the 
remedy ? how might I escape ! 

Ah! let me press my hands upon my 
burning eyes, and reflect — reflect on what I 
have done. Let me recall the many un- 
heeded warnings that should have saved me 
from my present position: — let me recall 
Milly Elliotts earnest words, '^ Don't do it, 
Ruth, don't do it !" Let me live over again 
that solemn time succeeding Mr. Linley's 
' death, when I felt that it would be madness, 
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and worse than madness, to unite my fate 
with one who knew not the gospel of God. 
Yes, let me reflect at last ! 

But wherefore? to what purpose is 
reflection now ? Nay, let me rather uncover 
my eyes ag^ain, and look around me, and see 
the full extent of those evils which I have 
wilfully drawn down upon my shrinking" 
head. 

The table is strewn with Sunday news- 
papers, — olgects of my especial aversion ; — 
an open novel^ too, is beside them ; and 
spirit bottles and glasses, with a fragment 
or two of half smoked cigars, make up the 
tableau, and complete my misery and 
disgust. 

Well, I can put away all these ; I can 
open the window, too, and let iu the pure 
air of heaven, in lieu of the oppressive odour 
of spirits and cigars ; I can cover the table 
with my own serious books, I can draw 
down the blinds, and give the room an 
aspect of quiet solemnity, befitting the day. 
But, after all my labour, what have I done ? 
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Have I taught my husband to honour the 
Sabbath^ hare I blotted out my own sin in 
marrying him, have I channed away one 
particle of the weight that is lying so heavily 
on my heart, have I made any spiritual 
preparation for the sacred duties of the holy 
day? 

I spent it quite alone of course, feeling 
more T^Tetched than 1 can describe, and 
making this wretchedness an excuse for 
neglecting secret prayer and study of the 
word of God. 1 believe the afternoon was 
passed in alternate sleeping and crying ; and 
I know, that when Edward came in about 
eight o'clock, I had a frightful headache, 
and was looking no doubt like the ghost of 
the wife he had Idt in the morning. 

My husband, however, was in excellent 
spirits himself; and, without remarking my 
pallid cheeks and swollen eyes, he began 
giving me an animated account of the very 
pleasant day he had spent. Such a capital 
dinner, too, at the Stw and Garter, and such 
a splendid row on the river after it j he only 
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regretted that I had not been there to enjoy 
it all with Mm : but we would have a picnic 
one day soon ; he was quite anxious for me 
to see the beauties of Richmond. 

'' I can't think how you can enjoy any* 
thing of this sort on a Sunday/^ I said, in a 
tone of disapprobation, which certainly was 
ill timed ; '' yon must know, Edward, that 
you are breaking* God^s commandment/' 

"Oh well, I suppose I am,'' he replied,, 
still quite good humouredly, ^^but then I 
don't pretend to be better than my neigh- 
bours. I should think it presumption to do 
so. Now, there's poor Templemore, can't 
get out for a breath of air except on Sundays, 
because he's in a government office all thd 
week. Do you mean to tell me that he 
commits as much sin in driving down to 
Richmond, as half the fine ladies in London 
do in going to church to shew off their new 
bonnets ?" 

" I cannot argnie as to the degrees of sin," 
I answered coldly, " but I know this, that 
neither you nor your friend Mr. Templemore 
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will have your sins excused, or even palliated, 
on account of those with which others may 
he chained/' 

^^ Fd have stayed out an hour or two 
long-er/' exclaimed my hushand abruptly, 
^^if Vd known I was coming* home to be 
sermonized. I believe you are a good girl, 
Ruth J but you may overdo the thing, you 
see, and that will be unlucky for both of 
us/' 

Although I did not exactly know what 
Edward meant by these words, thej^ sounded 
very disagreeable to me; and my tears, so 
recently quenched,* began to stream forth 
again with renewed vigour. 

^^ Now don't be a little goose,'' said my 
husband with as much kindness as the 
irritability he felt would allow, ^^or you'll 
drive me away in earnest. Come, Ruth, 
there's nothing to fret about that I can see. 
I'm not going to Richmond every Sunday ; 
and if you had'nt objected to my bringing 
Templemore here, I should have been home 
by four o'clock. As it was, I told a fib to 
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oblig'e you; for having* asked my friend to 
dine with me at home, I was forced to say 
as an excuse that you had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and could not receive him/' 

This was worse and worse. But what end 
would it answer to go on disputing. I 
seemed to feel intuitively that there was no 
earthly remedy for all the evils my marriage 
had entailed upon me, that the aspect af 
affairs was as bad as it possibly could be, 
and that nothing* remained for me but patient 
endurance ; though in truth I had never in 
toy life felt less disposed for patience than at 
the present moment. 

Edward was watching me, while I sat 
gazing with knit brows and heavy eyes upon 
a picture that hung opposite. Suddenly he 
Baid, 

^^Ifs a pity, Ruth, you didn't marry that 
parson cousin of yours at LonghoUow. He 
would have suited you a vast deal better than 
I shall ; d on't you think so V^ 

'^ No, Edward,'' I replied, choking down 
my tears, *^I love you too well to think 
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anything^ of the sort; but I did hope you 
were getting more serious^ and I could'nt 
help feeling miserable at being left alone a 
whole day/' 

^^ Silly child I^' he said, taking my hand in 
his own, ^^ it^s my belief you don't know what 
to complain of: however, I won't condemn 
you to so many hours of sohtude again ; and 
in return, you must not make a fuss if I 
occasionally ask an old friend to dinner on 
Sunday. Nowlet^s have some tea, Euth; 
and then I don't mind if you try a psalm on 
your new piano — I don't dislike a good psalm 
when I'm sleepy." 

But I was too completely worn out even 
to sing my husband to sleep ; so, after making 
him his tea, and drinking a cup myself, I 
crept away to bed, with something almost 
approaching to a wish that I might never 
rise from it again* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The next three dajrs were entirely takea 
up in receiving' the visits of my husband'^ 
fashionable acquaintances ; and in the novelty 
of this position, in the many flattering* thingB 
that were said to me, and in Edward's 
evident delight at what he called the in> 
pression I made, I foi^ot nearly all my 
cares and anxieties, and felt once more as 
merry and %hthearted as any of those 
around me. 

It was the evening of the last recepticm 
day ; tired with my exertions, and the con- 
tinual effort of talldng to perfect strangers, 
I was lying on the sofa in our pretty 
drawing room, while Edward was eating his 
dinner, and pressing upon me from time to 
time any tempting little delicacy that he 
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thoug'ht I should like. We had been 
speaking* together of the different people 
who had honoin-ed us by calling, when, 
following a train of thought which had 
occupied me for the last quarter of an hour, 
I said abruptly, 

'^ Do you think, Edward, your aunt does 
iiot intend to call upon me at all?'' 

^^ My aunt ! why, what on earth put her 
into your head just now ? We never men- 
tioned her name, did we V^ 

" I don't know, but I have been thinking 
about her. As she is the only relative of 
yours that I am ever likely to meet^ I shaE 
be glad to make her acquaintance ; and it 
seems odd that she should not have come the 
first day." 

^^ It would have been much more odd if 
•«he had done so, I can tell you. Miss 
Sinclair doesn't shape her conduct after the 
fashion of the world in general. She never 
did a thing like other people, since the 
moment her nurse set her to run alone." 

'' But do you think she will call V 
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^Upon "my word, I can't say; and I 
don't think it greatly signifies whether she 
does or not. Under ordinary circumstances, 
I believe my respected relative would as soon 
think of flying, as of paying a wedding visit • 
but as I gave her a hint, when I wrote to 
announce my marriage, that you were a 
little in her own way, it is possible she may 
strain a point, if only to read you a lecture 
on the enormity of having united yourself to 
such a graceless reprobate as her unworthy 
nephew/' 

'' She surely will not enter upon a subject 
like this at a first interview V^ 

^' I wouldn't answer for her not doing so. 
I don't think j^ou need be in such a hurry to' 
see her, Ruth. Here, drink a glass of wine, 
and leave Miss Sinclair to her fate." 

'' But, just tell me, Edward, exactly what' 
you said to her about me, I daresay it was 
something ridiculous." 

" Oh ! I can't remember now j you may 
be sure I made the best of you, and TU 
venture to swear the admirable old lady has 
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been trying' ever since to solve the problem 
of your having' consented to marry me. I 
have heard her very eloquent on the subject 
of ill assorted unions ; and it is even said 
that she refused to marry the only man she 
ever loved, because he was a churchman, and 
she is a dissenter/' 

^^ A dissenter ! You don't mean to say, 
your aunt is a dissenter, Edward 1 Oh, I am 
w sorry/' 

^^ There, now!" exclaimed my husband, 
laying" down his knife and fork, and regard- 
ing me with a look of triumph, '^ how ca;n it 
be expected that we, poor, unenlightened 
sinners, shall ever be won over to your views, 
when you saints bjte and devour each other 
tike cats and dogs, only because you happen 
to differ on a few imimportant points. I 
declare to you, Ruth, I have been more set 
against religion by the want of union and 
charity that I see amongst its professors^ 
than by any other cause. Now here were 
you, five minutes ago, ready to embrace my 
fiunt, and look up to her as balf an angel, 
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while you believed her a church woman j and 
now^ because you have heard she is a dis- 
senter, you would gladly close your doors 
upon her for ever^ Is this, I ask you, 
Christian union V^ 

^^ Nay, Edward, you exaggerate my feel- 
ings, I only said I was sorry to find Miss 
Sinclair was a dissenter, which you would 
not wonder at if you had heard half that the 
Miss Vernons have told me about these 
people. They are nearly always hypocrites, 
to begin with/' 

A s I finished speaking, an omnibus stopped 
suddenly close to our door, and this being an 
unusual occurrence in so quiet and aristo- 
cratic a neighbourhood, Edward walked to 
the window, and looking out, announced, in 
an amused tone, that the object of our 
discussion was descending firom the vehicle — 
the driver of which, he concluded, she had 
coaxed to come out of his way on her account. 

In a few minutes the drawing room door 
was thrown open, and ^^ Miss Sinclair^' was 
ushered in. 
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As Edward had spoken of his aunt as " an 
old lady/' I was much astonished, on raising 
my eyes, to see an exceedingly good looking 
woman, of about forty years of age, standing 
by my side. She wa^ dressed, certainly, in 
a very primitive style, and with a plainness 
bordering on dowdyism; but there was no 
incongruity of colours, no absurdities of shape 
or cut in any part of her costume ; and, with 
all the prejudice I was nursing in my heart 
against Miss Sinclair, I could not help 
acknowledging that, in outward appearance 
at least, she was a perfect lady. 

" Well, aunt, I am very glad to see j^ou, 
though at the eleventh hour V^ said Edward, 
rising and extending his hand in a careless 
manner to our guest ; ^^ this is my little wife, 
who will be proud to make your acquaint- 
ance. Pray sit down, and I'll get these 
things cleared away, and have up some tea 
immediately.'' 

^^ Not for me, Edward," said Miss Sinclair, 
turning for a moment towards her nephew j 
" I keep early hours." 
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I thought her voice, though soft, had 
something strangely cold in it; and I 
wondered that she did not offer to shake 
hands with me. I was beginning to feel 
ridiculously nervous and iU at ease. 

After declining tea, Miss Sinclair accepted 
the seat I offered on the so& at my side, and 
addressing me for the first time, enquired 
how long I had been in London. 

I told her J and then, as she continued 
looking at me without speaking, I asked her 
if she could not spend the evening with us, 
adding something about the distance she had 
come: for Miss Sinclair lived about four 
miles from town. 

'^ Do you really wish me to do so V^ she 
replied, with a bluntness for which I was 
totally unprepared. 

Now I did not wish it; and as my 
conscience would have revolted against a 
direct falsehood, I blushed, stammered^ and 
finally held my tongue. 

In the meanwhile, Edward was peeling an 
almond, and looking excessively amused. 

VOL. I. p 
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"Very well P said the aunt, answering 
my tell-tale face, without the least appear- 
ance of surprise or ang^r, " then I will do 
what I originally intended when I left home, 
and that will please me a great deal better ; 
though, had you wished it, I should not have 
refused to stay an hour or two with you/' 

^^Oh, Ruth does wish it!'' exclaimed 
Edward, coming as he imagined to my 
relief, ^^only you frighten her, aunt, with 
•your alarming straightforwardness. Come, 

take off your bonnet, and make yourself at 
home. My wife has been longing all the 

afternoon for you to call upon her. And 

you can't have such a very important 

engagement." 

'^ I never said I had," was the quiet reply, 

" but as 1 rarely come into town, I intended 

going to my old chapel, which is not far 

from this." 

^^Will there be any celebrated preacher 

there to-night ?" I asked, feeling the absolute 

necessity of saying something. 

^^Not that I know of," she answered 

shortly, "I am attached to it simply from 
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the fact of its beings the first place where I 
heard^the truth' preached/' 

" Well, never mind/' resumed my husband, 
g'etting' up and ring*ing the bell, '' you 6an go 
to chapel at any time ; and as I want to see 
a person on business this evening*, I wish 
you would stay and have a chat with my wife. 
I'U drive you home afterwards, if you will." 

'^ No," said Miss Sinclair in her firm cold 
tone, ^^ your wife does not want me. Perhaps 
she may, one of these, days, and then I will 
not fail to come. For the present, I must 
wish you both good tiight, as chapel begins 
at seven, and it is now half past six." 

^^ Well, please yourself !" said Edward 
rather discontentedly, " I might have known 
you would never take any trouble to please me." 

Without noticing this speech, Miss Sinclair 
rose quickly, drew her shawl round her throat, 
and just touching the hand I offered, walked 
out of the room, with every appearance of 
being excessively glad to get away. 

For my own part her singular manner 
had so awed and astonished me, that I felt 
quite bewildered when she was gone; and 
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Edward^ in spite of his vexation^ could not 
help laaghing heartQj at the sabdaed tone 
in which I b^^ed him to bring* me a little 
drop of wine. 

^^ I told jou the old lady was not such a 
desirable acquaintance^ didn't I?" he said^ 
as he poured me out some sherry; ^^ you won't 
be wildly anxious for a second visit, I gTiess ?" 

^^At any rate, she's not a hypocrite/' I 
replied thoughtfiilly. 

^^Oh no, aunty's not a hypocrite," he 
continued, ^^ neither has she studied polite- 
ness under Lord Chesterfield, nor caught 
any warmth £rom the Indian sun beneath 
which she was bom. You are not in love 
with Miss Sinclair, are you, Ruth ?" 

" No, I do not like her," I said emphati- 
cally, having at length settled this point to 
my own satisfaction; ^^but then, she's a 
dissenter, and dissenters always are dis- 
agreeable. Do put off your business, and 
take me for a drive, Edward ! — your aunt's 
visit has made me quite low and nervous." 
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